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ea 45 ACADEMY OF MUSIC. | 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


The Next STUDENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the ROYAL ACADEMY RvuOMS, 
phn gaia EVENING, Nvuvember 22nd, 1879, commencing at Eight 
o'clock. 


Conductor—Mr. WALTER MACFARREN. 
Tickets, 5s. and 2s, 6d. each; to be obtained at the Institution. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 


Royal Academy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





O ORGAN BUILDERS, CAPITALISTS, AMATEUR 
MUSICIANS and OTHER. An exceptional opportunity presents itself 





for the acquirement of an old-established and remunerative London es 
Builder's Business, together with the Lease, and the Large and Valuable Fimber 


and Metal Stock and Tunings. The fullest information will be afforded, and 


investigation ps we to bond fide intending purchasers, upon application to | 


Messrs. STOPHER and RUNDLE, Solicitors, 74, Coleman Street, E.C. 





HE MUSICAL DIRECTORY, ANNUAL, and ALMANACK 
for 1880 (Twenty-eighth Annual Issue). Professors, Music Sellers, ¢c., 
whose names are not in the Directory are requested to apply for forms, and 
those who have received them will oblige by returning them without delay to 
RUDALL, CARTE, & CO., Orchestral and Military Wind Instrument Makeis, 
&c., 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





HE HARVEST HOME. A Descriptive Fantasia for the 

Pianoforte. By J. PRIDHAM. ‘This piece, as it ought to be in order 
to become popular, is of a very simple character, The ee is excellently 
preserved throughout the several—‘Dawn of Day,’ ‘ Village Chimes’ (re- 
markably pretty), ‘Hymn of Thanksgiving,’ and ‘Dance on the Green.’”—Vide 
Hull Packet. Illustrated Title. 4s,, post free at half-price. 


LASSICAL WALTZES. Arranged nnd fingered for the 

Pianoforte. By GEORGE FREDERICK WEST. All post free at half-price, 

Beethoven’s Waltzes, Booka 1 to 6, 3s. each; Mozart's three Waltzes, ks 
1 to 8, 38. each ; Schubert's Waltzes, Buoks 1 to 3, 4s. each. 


A HYMN OF LOVE. Melody by BEETHOVEN. Arranged for 
the pianoforte by W. SMALLWOOD, post free at half-price. 

Un Souvenir de Beethoven. Arrangement pour piano par W. Smallwood. 3s., 
post free 18 stamps. 
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10s. 6d. net, 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 
(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapced from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR. 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books. 6s. each. 


SCOTSON CLARKE’S 
TUTOR FOR THE HARMONIUM, 


Price 5s. (Half-price.) 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 4s. (Half-price.) 
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201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 


Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 


“* We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for so faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
London We cannot speak too highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge of 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 
of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 





London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 





Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints', Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 

b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 

ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 

d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. 
postage, 14d. 


Bound in cloth, 8d.; 


f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the present day. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra. 


‘*In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adupted to the words, and many are of conitieeaiie merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged, e particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the ture in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals,”—-Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn. 











THE VOICE. 


OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IM. 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of ‘The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 
and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


FOURTH 


“Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn. ”—Orchestra. 

**Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti:nes. 

‘*Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”"—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

** We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.""— Medical Press and Circular. 

‘“*We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

“The author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette. 

“*We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”— Birmingham Medical Review. 

‘*Though smal) in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice divine,”’-—The Pictorial World. 

* A series of well-written essays.”— Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information trom this 
pamphlet.”—The Graphic. 

‘* Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

‘* Mr, Lunn is well known as an able writer on musical subjects; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Kock. 

“*Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

‘*Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.” —The Catholic Times. 

‘To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

‘Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”— Oxford Chronicle. 

** Admirably written, and well worthy of atuention.”—Cambridge Express. 

“ Both original and interesting.”— Birmingham Morning News. 

‘*Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, 

** We greatly admire the earnestness of = with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he hes displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

* A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News, 

‘All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philoeophy of 
Voice.’”— Midland Counties Herald 

“‘Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
ed: cational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 

ienti in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training istreated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers 
as well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Atheneum. 





BarLuges, Tinpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand 
and all Booksellers. 





OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of “The Philosophy of 
Voice,” &c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of al] Booksellers. 
Apvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the pues of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 


and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—Cuares Lunn. 





Paice Ong SHILLING. 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Masic, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


Just PuBLisueED. 


Londor : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO. 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W, 
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NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 








Epitep sy Rev. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 
Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. It is very suitable for Localization. For Terms apply to the Publishers. (Specimen No. 
lid. post-free.) 


The Vols. for 1873-1877, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready. 





London: J. T. HAYES, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


M4Y*-DAvIs AND CO.’S DIR ALLEIN. 


| With English Words, by Hersert Garpner. Music 
eihasadatatits by H.R.H. Prince Leopoxp. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. Sung by Mr. W. H. Cummines. 


| MY TRUE LOVE HATH MY HEART. 


| Music by Harriet Kenpatt, 
MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER 8S. Sung by Mrs. Oscoop. 





THE CHANCEL ROOF. 
The Words by Jerry Vocer. The Music by Mrs. 
MAY-DAVIS & CO. Artaur Goopeve. 


Sung by Miss Fanny Rospertson, 








ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran- ROSE OR THORN. 
® scribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price 1s. 6d. each, n tt. To 


commemorate the Author’s ‘‘ Golden Wedding,” 1878. The proceeds will be The Music by Crro Pinsutt. 
given to aid the “‘ Wadmore Fund” (London), and the “ Blind Asylum ” 
(Manchester), until January the 16th, 1879. Orders executed (post free) by Po 


R. AxpRews, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. YOU’LL NEVER GUESS. 


The Words by Frepertcx Lancsriner. The Music by 
Ciro Pinsvutt. 





Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 3s. 6d. 


NDREW®S’ ‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 
of Eminent Soloists—1828 to 1578—suggestive of their different styles. 


Only a limited number of cspies will be printed. Names now being received F I R S T A N D L AS T m 


by R. Andrews, Music Academy, 14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. a 
’ ’ ws : The Music by Creo Prnsvrt. 


O SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, oh; 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plaves, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- The above Post Free for 24 Stamps each, 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month- ; 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794), 
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~ 5 
CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. | (Late of 63, New Bond Street,) 
Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Thirteenth Season, 1879, | 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to | 23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET, 
rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospec‘us on application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. | LONDON, W. 4 
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J.B. CRAMER 600. 8 PIANOFORTES. 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, struug on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. The tone is broad and voca, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3._THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a tull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 





In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the beat h rizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Justruments, and have nothing in common with tle ‘articles of urniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness, Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Cramge & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joan Purpi«x, Edinburgh, and 
J. Muin Woop & Co., Glasgow Ireland by Caamzn, Woop & Co., Dublin; 
CzuameR, Woop & Co., Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HABMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 





SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co,, 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 


AND 








8084, OXFORD STREET. 
BARRY, C. A. 
O Holy Night. Five-part Choral Song. .. ee 8.8.4.T.B. nett 6d. 
BEALE, WILLIAM. 
Awake, sweet Muse .. ee ‘ 8.3.A.7.B. nett 4d, 


CALLCOTT, J. G. 
Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for + S.A.7.B, nett 4d. 


sales tetaniate heared 


Airy, fairy Lilian éo oe oe 8.A.T.B, nett 4d. 
Summer Morning .. ee ee 8. A.T.B, » 4 
The sun is bright 8 A.T.B, » 4d, 


FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings + Nett 8d. 
(Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment, ) 


FLOTOW, F. von. 
Serenade (Stindchen), for Four Voices. with meats for Harp and 
Oboes, or Pianoforte and Violin or Flute . + nett 6d, 


SaaEes. HENRY. 


The Sea is calm ee ee on 8.A.T.B, nett 4d, 

Summer Winds .. oe ee ee es 8.A.T.B » 

Soldiers’ Song. Male voices. oe oe ee ee oe * o «4d. 
HECHT, E. 

At night .. 8.A.7.B.B. nett 4. 


Hunting Song, Chorus and Orchestra. or Pianoforte <. 
LESLIE, HENRY. 


8.A.T.B, 


We roam and rule the sea .. ka os a +. = B.A.T, nett 4. 
The Angel's visit ee we oe ee a - 8.A.T.B. wo &@ 
The Rainbow .. ee oe ee ee &,A.T.B, o» 4. 
The Lullaby of Life .. ae ee ee 8.A.T.B, » 4d. 
Cherry ripe... oe ee oe oe 8.A.7.B, us. 
Parts, each 4d. 
LISZT, F. 

Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus” 

8.A.T.B. nett 6d. 
LUCAS, CHARLES. 

Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee ne ee 8.A.T.B. mc 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. ee ee eo §=8.8,4.7.B. -. 3a 


Paris ditto <. 6d. 
MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, from ‘‘ The Resurrection.” +» Nett, each 2d. 
No. 1. Late that mournful eve was seen. 
2. O Christian, cease to weep. 
3. Lives again our glorious King. 
NETHERCLIFT, J. 
If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. ° 
PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA. 
The ballad of young John and his true ‘Sweetheart 
The righteous live for evermore oe ee 
Our conversation is in heaven 
RANDEGGER. “< 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ .. oo & 
Vocal Parts, per page 3d, 
eeeremeneaie aerate 
Nobody cares forme .. ee ° ee oo «=: BA TB nett 4d. 
SELBY, B. ‘LUARD. 
Amaryllis (Song of Louis XI11., a.p. 1620) eo 
Ma belle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, A.D. 1605) 


SMART, ER. 


8.A.7.7.B. nett 4d. 


8.A.T B. nett 4d, 
8.A.T.B. » 4d. 
8.A.7.B, » 4d. 


8.A.7.B, nett 4d. 
8.4.T.B, nett 4d, 


Softly i thou Evening Gale .. ee ee 8. A.T.B. nett 4d. 

Twilight oe ee ee ++ BAST. B, » 4d. 

Pipe, red. lipped ‘Autumn, pipe ee ee ee oo §6=—- A.B a (% 

The Curfew bell ee 8.A.T.B, — * 
SODERMANN, A. 

Peasant Wedding March .. ++ «= BA. TB » 4d. 


WESTLAKE, F. 


Look all around thee .. ee +. SALT.B, nett 4d, 
WILBYE, J OHN. 
Draw on, sweet night. Six-part Madrigal (1609) om =e +. nett 4d, 
WOLFERSTAN, E. 
Fair is my love .. on “i oe es es + AT TB, nett 4d 





PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 





Lard’s Celebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 
for Scoring, &c, 
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ANCIENT AND MODERN SCIENCE IN 
RELATIONSHIP TO VOCAL ART. 





‘Before you can possibly be safe with Nature, you must get 
two or three kinds of cross proofs, so as to make sure not only 
that your hypothesis fits that particular set of facts, but that it 
is not contradicted by some other set of facts which is just as clear 
and certain.” —Hualey. 


In tracing the paucity of good voices for speech or 
song to the ignorance of man, and defending Nature 
from the popular libel eagerly thrust upon her by the 
unlearned, it was necessary to make an hypothesis fit in 
with proven facts in natural physics, discerned con- 
ditions of physiology, received laws of acoustics, and, 
as far as the nervous system at least is concerned, tally 
with principles of psychology; and all these sciences 
must conjoin to grasp in one point the felt facts of the 
thoroughly-trained vocalist, however they might appear 
opposed to the discerned result submitted back to him 
through his sense of hearing. 

It will be remembered that I concluded last month 
by saying, ‘‘ I did not see why Vocal and Musical Art 
should not be so assisted by the gleaning of the waifs 
and strays from out of the immensity of modern con- 
flicting thoughts that it may be elevated into a learned 
profession.” 

But with this I placed a warning. The present is 
essentially an age of credulity, either credulity in self 
or credulity in our science leaders. We of this gene- 
ration are drifting to become more intellectual percola- 
tors than thinking machines. For example, and in 
strange corroboration of our text, we have the following 
from Professor Huxley’s work on Elementary Physi- 
ology, a work of immense sale :— 

‘* Other things being alike, the musical note will be low or high, 
according as the vocal cords are relaxed or tightened; and this 
again depends upon the relative predominance of tbe contraction 
of the crico-thyroid and the thyro-anyteroid muscles. For when 
the thyro-anytervid muscles are fully contracted, the thyroid car- 
tilage will be pulled up as far as it can go, and the vocal cords will 
be rendered relatively lax ; while, when the erico-thyroid muscles 
are fully contracted, the thyroid cartilage will be depressed as much 
as possible, and the vocal cords will be made more tense.” 

“The range of any voice depends on the difference of tension 
which can be given to the vocal cords in those two positions of the 
thyroid cartilage."—P. 182. (Compare sketch and explanation 
p. 183.) 

No one, reading this, could possibly understand that 
to mean other than a learned scholar who came to me 
for lessons understood it, namely, that as the thyroid 
descends so the pitch of voice is raised, and as it 
ascends go the pitch of voice will be lessened. The 
simple cross proof of putting the fingers on the Adam's 
apple and speaking up and down in pitch for a sentence 
or so would, one would think, have suggested itself to 
the possessor of ever so untrained a voice. Like most 
falsities there is truth therein. As the larynx ascends 
in the pipe the speed of the ascent of the cricoid is 
swifter than that of the thyroid, so that the cricoid 
iu its upward progress gains on the ascent of its 





auxiliary, which is tantamount to the thyroid de- 
scending upon the fixed cricoid. The difference of 
movement between the two cartilages can be felt by 
the nick between them in front becoming lessened as 
the larynx rises. 

Then, again, take Professor Helmholtz, with his 
physical hypothesis of hearing. One would have thought 
the question might have occurred to him to ask, “* How 
is it that two canary birds in separate rooms will re- 
produce each the song of the other with absolute 
correctness and without culture, not having these fibres 
of Corti?” To show how the error of one scientist may 
waste the time of another, Professor Graham Bell told 
me that his first telephones were imitations of the 
internal ear of mammals, he having faith in Professor 
Helmholtz’ speculative and pretty theory. 

Then, again, take Professor Tyndall. His intellectual 
conceptions respecting glaciers, &c.,* have been im- 
peached times out of number by Professor Ruskin (see 
Deuealion) ; yet, I believe, the book is not withdrawn. 
I take it that when any man, having the public ear, is 
challenged to defend his words on a point of fact, he is 
bound to take up the challenge, or he stands self- 
convicted by default. All such men are valueless as 
guides, and all followers of such are valueless as 
guides. 

Then take the evolution-of-species hypothesis. 
This, with least possible proof, has met with modest ac- 
ceptance until, with our Modern Gospel of Slime, our 
leaders seek for the origin of life in the slime of the deep 
sea; and now through the mouth of their last President 
of the British Association (Professor Allman) we 
are told that ‘of two particles of protaplasm, 
between which we may defy all the power of the micro- 
scope, all the resources of the laboratory, to detect a 
difference, one can develope only to a jelly-fish, the 
other only to a man ; and one conclusion alone is here 
possible—that deep within there must be a funda- 
mental difference which thus determines their inevitable 
destiny, but of which we know nothing, and can assert 
nothing, beyond the statement (incapable of proof, 
mind !) that it must depend on their hidden molecular 
constitution.”” Elsewhere we are told, ‘‘ And the Lord 
God formed man of the slime of the earth, and breathed 
into his face the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul.” (Douay Translation). Which is, perhaps, about 
all we shall here know of the origin of our species. But 
to test the value ofhuman thought solely on materialistic 
grounds we have only to take up a handful of sea sand, 
isolate one grain in one hand from the others, multiply 
the heap by a conceived multiple of an unknown quan- 
tity and we get the value of our little earth in approxi- 
mate proportion to distant and unknown worlds. Then 
reflect that ouly a small portion of this earth is habitable 
for a scintillation of time by each of us, and we arrive at 
@ conclusion of what we are ; them imagine the relative 
value of the average matter possessed by each, and 
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called “ brain” (forty-eight ounces), and compare the 
space occupied by this with the diameter of the earth 
(8000 miles), and we arrive at an approximate valu- 
ation of our intellect on purely materialistic grounds. 
But, jesting apart, what I wish to show is, that we can 
learn much from our scientific leaders if only we doubt 
and distrust them; for Truth is infallible, wheresoever 
located, and can never be disproved. Consequently, by 
sifting evidence we can always get some absolute truth 
that we can hold with undeviating faith. The relation- 
ship of Reason to Truth is this :—All things that can 
be disproved by reason must of necessity be false; but 
there may be truths that can be neither proved nor 
disproved. In all my art-teaching I have endeavoured 
to use the minimum of facts on the strongest evidence. 
The only evidence that I could get respecting the 
physiological proof of the “‘ poise of voice,” as Professor 
Plumptre aptly terms it, was supplied me by Dr. Wyllie’s 
pamphlet on the valvular action of the organ of voice. 
Fortunately, now we have an antique and strong au- 
thority supplied in the most eminent Greek physiologist. 
Galen, writing on the action of the Laryngeal Ventricles, 
says :—‘‘ But not only to the organ of voice is this body 
of the glottis necessary in the larynx, but also to what is 
called holding the breath. .... (Note that Galen, 
with an accuracy unknown to our modern physiologists, 
regards the ‘ body,’ which he calls the ‘glottis,’ as com- 
posed of the vocal and ventricular bands taken together.) 
.....+ For to effect this action (i.e., holding the 
breath), the parts of it approach, of the left and of the 
right, so as to fall towards each other accurately, and 
close the way. But should any unclosed part be left, 
not even is this noticed as unforeseen by nature, who 
has worked an opening on both sides of the glottis, and 
placed under the opening a cavity within, not small. 
When, indeed, then the air making use of wide channels 
goes into the animal, and again goes out, none is forced 
aside into the cavity. But when the through-passage 
is blocked up, the air, being confined, is thrust forcibly 
towards the sides, and opens the mouth of the aperture 
of the glottis (i.e., the entrance to the ventricles), which 
was closed hitherto, through the lips being fixed to- 
gether. (Compare the analogy between this and the 
Eustachian tubes.) But when the cavities in the 
glottis of the larynx are filled with wind, it is doubt- 
less, indeed, necessary, that the mass (the swelling 
produced by the inflection of the ventricles) should be 
diffused towards the passage itself of the wind, and that 
it (the main channel through the larynx) should be ac- 
curately closed, even had it been opened previously for 
a small part.”—Oribasius. 1. xxiv., e. 9. (a.p. 180.) 
Kindly supplied by Mr. Gordon Holmes, whose new 
work on ‘‘ Vocal Physivlugy and Hygiene ” should be 
possessed by all who have any pretensions to the position 
of voice-trainers. 

Finally, I yield to no man in intensity of admiration 
for the industry, patience, and care of our modern 
scientists ; but there is a feeling amongst the young of 











England that the world was never so wise, never so 
clever, and never so strong and perfect as it now is ; 
and, therefore, I have great pleasure as aset off to span 
the space of seventeen hundred years, and give the 
translated words of one who defined the vital principles 
of voice better than it has been done since. Six years 
past Mr. Gladstone, then Prime Minister, speaking at 
Liverpool, said :—*‘‘ It is not likely we shall be rated 
by posterity as highly as we have rated ourselves.” 
Possibly not ! 
Cuartes Lunn. 








SooreTy AND THE Stace.—At a meeting on Oct. 7 of the Church 
and Stage Guild, held at the offices of the English Church Union 
Wellington-street, Strand, the large room being crowded by clergy- 
men and members of the theatrical profession, Mr. Davis read 
a paper on “ The Attitude of Society, past and present, towards 
the Stage,” which was much applauded. In the discussion which 
followed the reading of the paper, Miss Louise Willes (Gaiety 
Theatre) said she was about to make a remark which might possibly 
offend her brother and sister professionals. It was this—that 
looking at the present attitude of society towards the stage, they 
would agree with her when she said the stage was in a great 
measure looked upon with disrespect by the public in general, 
owing to the conduct and example of members of the stage. 
The stage had itself to thank in great measure for the disrespect 
with which it was regarded. They forgot—and town actors and 
actresses especially forgot—that they lived in glass houses. 
Things done with perfect impunity by ladies not on the stage 
could not be so done by actresses, who should avoid the least 
semblance of wrong. There were certain members of society only 
too anxious to tar them all with the same brush ; and it behoved those 
who had any respect for their art or themselves to behave in a way 
that would compel the respect of the public. She knew from her 
own professional experience that there were many actresses who 
led very hard lives, very painful lives, very disappointed lives, 
very self-sacrificing lives, thinking only of those who belonged to 
them, and fighting strong temptations with a firm heart, feeling 
there was the same hope for them in the end as there was for 
any other class. She would say to her young friends around 
her—“ If you find the customs of the theatre not of the best, think 
of what you lived and learned at home—keep to the true instincts 
of a woman’s heart, and let not the stage mould you to its evil 
habits.” Miss Rose (Gaiety Theatre) said she wished to speak 
a few words about the frequenters of the stage-doors of theatres. 
Several men of high position, noblemen, supposed to be gentlemen, 
some of them soldiers in the English army, who professed to 
protect the honour of their country, but not to protect the honour 
of its women—she did not say this of all of them, for no doubt 
some were really brave—were in the habit of standing at the stage- 
doors; and she contended that they ought not to be allowed to 
stand there to tempt young girls who were perfectly innocent. 
She did not speak of those young ladies who possessed luxuries 
which no woman on thirty shillings a week could herself procure. 
She spoke of young girls who came from respectable families, who 
were content to allow themselves to be placed in the cornices, and 
endeavoured to get up to the top of the tree. If girls could 
only see the conduct of those men who bowed down to them at 
midnight—who took off their hats and bowed low to them as if 
they were queens—if they saw how these men jeered at them in 
the clubs, saying, ‘‘ Oh, I know that little person,” they might 
keep fairly on their guard. These men ought to be hunted away 
from the stage-doors, whether or not by force she could not say. 
All she would say was,—let her young friends not believe in the 
luxuries, but in the talents the Almighty had given them. The 
discussion was continued by the Rev. Arthur Mozeley, Canon 
Shuttleworth, the Rev. Mr. Ridgeway, and others, and votes of 
thanks to the Chairman and Mr. Davis closed the meeting. 
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THE DRAMA AT THE SOCIAL SCIENCE 
CONGRESS, 





The Art Departmént of the Congress at Manchester 
was occupied on Oct. 4 with the Drama, the Bishop of 
Manchester presiding. ‘Two papers were read: one by 
a popular clergyman, another by a favourite actor ; there 
was a desultory conversation afterwards, and a few re- 
marks from the President closed the discussion. There 
was nothing stated that was new, but the deliberate views 
entertained may be taken to have been expressed, and 
a summary is worth preservation. And first for the 
Clergyman. 

The Rev. F. C. Woodhouse, Rector of St. Mary’s, 
Hulme, near Manchester, said :— 


The suggestion that the drama could be made a moral teacher 
would provoke the exclamation, ‘‘ What! the drama a moral 
teacher, with adapted French plays and shameful, shameless 
ballets vying with one another in the ingenuity of their utter in- 
delicacy; and operas that make heroines of street-walkers and 
idolise most interesting and most gentle adulteresses!’’ Had not 
an actress protested against these things? Had not Christian 
moralists cried out against the evil influences of the theatres? 
Were we now to burn what we had worshipped and worship 
what we had burned? But was this all that could be said about 
the matter? Was the drama bad in itself or only bad when it 
was perverted, debased, and abused? If powerful for evil was it 
not also mighty for good? The drama was a mighty power for 
good; it exercised a mysterious and irresistible sway over the 
minds and the passions of men. It satisfied certain deep longings 
of the human soul. The child and tbe savage, man in-every stage 
of civilisation, instinctively created the drama. The Athenians 
in the theatre heard of their defeat at Syracuse ; but, in reverence 
to the drama, only covered their heads in token of mourning, and 
remained in their places. The Royal Bearward of Queen Elizabeth 
complained that the theatre attracted men away from his debasing 
sport. Sir Walter Scott said that people who waited outside the 
theatre all day long forgot their fatigue when they heard Mrs. 
Siddons. The House of Commons once adjourned, on the motion 
of Pitt, that the members might see young Betty in Hamlet. A 
dean of the time said: ‘‘I heartily wish all discourses from the 
pulpit were as instructive and edifying, as pathetic and affecting.” 
Hazlitt concluded that the stage was the best teacher of morals, 
because it was the truest and most intelligible picture of life; and 
he hazarded the conjecture that the acting of the Beggar's Opera 
had done more than all gibbets to put down highway robbery, 
What were the friends and teachers of morality doing that they 
made no use of so powerful an instrument ready to their hands? 
The theatre had this advantage over the pulpit, that it employed 
the eyes as well as the ears. It was a grand function to bring 
a man face to face with his own inner life on the stage. We 
had “Pure Literature Societies,” ‘Coffee Tavern Companies,” 
““ Working Men’s Clubs,” and “ People’s’ Concerts ;” but how was 
it no one had thought of a company to start a purified theatre 
where intellectual men might find rational amusement, and work- 
ing men a rival to the public-house; which would attract clerks 
and shop-boys from the low music-hall, and which bishops might 
patronise and English mothers might bless? English managers 
had driven away from the theatre the intelligent and the refined, 
and had catered for the vulgar, the prurient, and the stupid; and 
then they said nothing else would pay. Theatrical management 
was mere shop-keeping of the meanest and most sordid sort. It 
was pitiable to think of the trash offered in so many theatres, and 
to know that it was acceptuble to thousands. He had taken a 
sailor boy to witness a popular sea-piece, ana was wearied and dis- 
gusted with the inane silliness of the whole thing. We might 

fuirly doubt whether our moral progress had been so great since 
the time of Charles II. Whatever Puritans and pessimists might 





say, there were good and noble men and women in the theatrical 
profession as in all others. He had had ballet girls in his Sunday 
school whose lives were as honest and whose hearts were as pure 
as those of the best ladies of the land. The legitimate, pure, and 
noble drama had power 


“Not only to keep down the base in man 
But to teach high thought and amiable words, 
And courtliness and the desire of fame, 
And love of truth and all that makes a man.” 


Mr. Herman Vezin’s paper did not show much grati- 
tude for the toleration accorded the drama by some of 
the religious world. He took his stand on its own 
intrinsic worth :— 


In the course of human progress a new idea begins to grow 
slowly, gradually gathers strength, while being passed in whispers 
from ear to ear, until some man, bolder than his fellows, cries it 
aloud in the market-place. For a moment the world is startled, 
but if the idea be good and true, quickly assimilates it, and goes 
on its way refreshed and strengthened. An illustration of this 
may be seen in the change of attitude of the Church towards the 
Stage during the last two or three hundred years. The Church is 
the one sole cause and origin of all the persecution to which actors 
have been subjected. There was a time when it refused Christian 
burial to actors. Even in our own time congregations have been 
warned never to enter a theatre; accidents in theatres, through 
which many lives have been lost, have been pointed at as mani- 
festations of Divine wrath; a strange connection has been sug- 
gested between the facts of the centre of London containing the 
largest number of theatres and also the largest number of what 
are called haunts of vice. No conclusion, however, was drawn 
from the fact that the same district contained also the largest 
number of churches. What strikes one most in this prejudice 
against the stage is not its wickedness, but its foolishness. The 
theatre is neither moral nor immoral. For want of a better word 
let us call it neutral. The dramatic art conveys a play to an 
audience, that play may be moral or immoral; but if immoral, is, 
therefore, the dramatic art to be abolished? Admit such an 
argument, and what shall we have left? Some naughty boy says 
‘“‘damn;” abolish the art of speech! A wicked correspondence is 
being carried on; down with the Post Office and telegraph! An 
artist paints an indecent picture ; let no man paint again on pain 
of death! To call the theatre immoral is as logical as to call the 
telegraph wire immoral, It is a means of expression, and the 
strongest we have. No art can convey a thought so directly and 
so powerfully as the ‘ youngest of the sister arts, where all their 
graces join.” If, then, objection cannot be taken against the art, 
let us see whether anything can be said against the plays and 
players. As to the plays of the present day, it certainly does not 
appear that any serious charge could be upheld against their 
moraltone. Infact, no immoral play could be successful in a 
moralage. Besides, the very publicity of stage representation will 
always prevent the worst play from being as bad as the worst book 
or the worst anything which can be studied in the privacy of one's 
chamber. As to the players, it has always appeared to me a piece 
of unpardonable impertinence to discuss their private characters. 
The public interest in the actor should be confined to his per- 
formance on the stage. Not that actors need fear comparison with 
any other class. They are as good end as bad, for they are mem- 
bers of the same human family. Now, I believe it to be a fact 
that no calling ever creates either the good or evil qualities of a 
man; but every calling may give a distinct colouring to those 
qualities. Besides, if an uctor’s character were markedly affected 
by his profession, actors would bé all; more or less, alike. There 
are all shades and varieties of men and women amongst actors. 
We have ladies and gentlemen by birth and education—refined, 
accomplished, and high-minded; we have also some whose 
education and training have been of a somewhat elementary cha- 














racter. We have broad freethinkers, regular church-goers, high 
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and low; and we can also boast of a few narrow-minded bigots. 
We are, in short, an epitome of the world at large. Why, then 
this outcry for dramatic reform? Let me say, then, What the 
stage wants is not reform, but free development. A child whose 
growth is stunted by insufficient and unwholesome food, air, and 
by cruelty, does not want to be recreated; he wants free scope 
allowed to his natural development by plenty of food and air, and 
by kindness. This is just what we want. The great difficulty is 
to find a sufficient number of competent managers. There are 
plenty of them who are tradesmen, whose only object is to make 
money; but a manager should make the interests of his art his 
first consideration. Some forty-one years ago there appeared at 
the Théatre Frangais a girl of seventeen, who played some half-a- 
dozen classical parts in the tragedies of Corneille and Racine, 
when the receipts of the house averaged £15 or £20. In London 
this young lady would have been politely bowed out, and, perhaps, 
never been heard of again. But atthe Francais she continued 
acting, and in five months’ time the theatre could not hold the 
people who crowded to see her. This transcendent genius was 
Rachel. As to new dramatic authors, their case is just as bad. 
One of our most admired dramatists was discovered by an actor of 
good position, who tried for eight years, in vain, to procure him a 
hearing. An accident at last led to the production of one of his 
comedies, and he flashed into fame. Upon this success another 
comedy of his was immediately accepted by a manager who had 
rejected it before. Plays will sometimes not find a market for 
twenty or thirty years after they have been written, a long time 
out of an author’s life. Let managers take an interest in discover 
ing new talent in authors and actors, and in cultivating and train- 
ing it, and the stage would make rapid strides towards a higher 
degree of excellence. Iam convinced that a plan could be devised 
by which a number of the best actors and actresses might co- 
operate to establish a theatre which should have all the advantages 
and merits of the Theatre Francais, and should also be a source 
of profit to its members, without the aid of State subvention or 
outside subscriptions. Such a plan, however, would have to be 
worked out by those who have a thorough and special knowledge 
of the stage, i.¢., by actors. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Cooke Taylor expressed a 
conviction that the State would never subsidise the stage. He 
suggested that a corporation should be established to secure that 
all dramatic works submitted to it should be read. 

Mr. Wilson (London) maintained that some of the plays sub- 
mitted to London audiences were not moral. 

Mr. Trace (Manchester) urged that stage plays had an educa- 
tional effect upon the young, and induced them to study human 
character and the aims of life. Modern plays, though silly and 
pointless, were rarely immoral or indecent. 

The Rev. W. Vincent remarked that the drama had existed for 
hundreds of years, and was intended to be a work of God and not 
of the devil. 

Mr. H. Statham (London) said that Fielding, in his Journey 
from this World to the Next, described a dramatic author at the 
gates of lV’ :adise claiming admission on the ground that in his 
works be had always encouraged virtue and reproved vice. He 
was told to stand aside until an application for admission was 
made by one who had been converted from vice to virtue by study- 
ing a dramatic work. 

Mr. Freeland said that nothing could have produced a more 
profound effect upon large masses of the people than the perfor- 
mance of the drama ‘“ Drink.” 

Mr. G. Milner (Manchester) eulogised the efforts of the Man- 
chester Dramatic Reform Association to purify theatrical perfor- 
mances. The general public coull largely influence the future of 
the stage by patronising good theatres und good plays only. 

After some remarks from Mr. T. C. Horsfall, the Rev. J. Fries- 
ton, the Rev. W. Blackley, Mr. Broadfield, and Mr. J. W. Thomp- 
son, who deprecated the vulgar and stupid gag which actors intro- 
duce into stock plays, Canon Woodhouse briefly replied. 

The Bishop of Manchester observed that Alexander wept 








over the drama, but he never failed to return to the barbarism 
which characterised his cruelties. The King of Burmah might 
have had melting moments during the performance of a sen- 
sational drama, bnt he was not restrained from murdering his 
nearest relatives. The Bishop disputed the assertion that the 
modern drama was in all respects as moral as it ought to be, and 
doubted whether free development was the best means of curing 
immorality. The Manchester Dramatic Reform Association were 
doing good work, but it was not rapidly showing its beneficial 
results. Personally he believed that no disadvantage arose from 
witnessing the performance of good plays. He commented upon 
the fact that the worst plays were put upon the London stage in 
the fashionable season. 





 ————_—————————— 


MUSIC AND DANCING LICENSES. 


The Middlesex magistrates met on Oct. 16, to grant renewals 
of licenses for music and dancing. Captain Morley presided, 
and there was a full bench of magistrates. Licenses were 
renewed to the following places of entertainment among others :— 
The Holborn Restaurant, Freemasons’ tavern, Jack Straw’s 
Castle (to Mr. Aynsley Cook, the well-known operatic baritone), 
Lord’s Cricket ground, St. George’s hall, Langham hall, Steinway 
hall, Myddelton hall, St. James’s Lecture and Mission hall 
Agricultural hall, Atheneum, Camden Road: Wellington hail, 
Barnsbury hall, Holloway hall, Foresters’ hall, Eagle tavern, 
better known as the Grecian theatre; Town hall, Shoreditch ; 
Assembly rooms, Hackney; Albion hall, Luxemburg hall, 
Beaumont hall, Mile-end; Gloucester Assembly rooms, Bow 
and Bromley institute, Poplar Town hall, Kensington hall, Chelsea 
Vestry hall, Vestry hall Turnlam-green; Drill hall, Tottenham ; 
Manor House, Green-lanes; Stoke Newington Assembly rooms, 
Alexandra palace, Westminster Temperance hall, Grosvenor 
Club halJ, Egyptian hall, Royal Academy of Music, St. James's 
hall, Willis’s rooms, Criterion, and Exeter hall. 

On the following day the magistrates met to hear applications for 
new licenses for music and dancing combined. Captain Morley 
presided, and there was so large an attendance of magistrates 
that the whole of the Bench, the jury box, and that part of the 
court generally appropriated by the public was packed by them. 
The Attorney-general applied for a renewal of a license to the 
Oxford music hall, and on his undertaking that dancing should 
be cut out of the entertainments the license for music was 
renewed. The Attorney-general also applied for a license to the 
Argyll rooms, which was opposed by Cardinal Manning, Dean 
Stanley, and some of the inhabitants. It was the wish of Mr. 
Bignell to convert the rooms into a first-class music hall. It was 
contended that if the rooms were again opened, even if restricted 
to a music license, the same persons who had made the place a 
scandal would again congregate there. The place had been con- 
demned as a nuisance,and no reason had been shown for the 
revocation or modification of the magistrates’ decision last year. 
The license was refused. The Attorney-general also applied for a 
renewal for Evans’s Music Hall and Supper Rooms. The main 
objection was that the place was frequented by women, who were 
charged 5s. each for admission, whilst men were only charged 2s. 
The women rarely came before 11 o’clock at night. The renewal 
was refused. A renewal of a license for music to the Royal 
Aquarium and Winter and Summer Gardens, was granted after 
some discussion. 


Allthe applications to the Surrey Sessions for renewals of music, 
dancing, and racecourse licenses were on Oct. 17, with one 
exception, granted. In the case of the Marble Rink, Clapham- 
road, a music license was granted, with the restriction that 
skating was not to be allowed while music was being played. The 
only application for a racecourse license was that of Thomas John 
Clifford, Croydon, which was almost unanimously granted, racing 


to be confined to seventeen days in the year. 
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THE LATE MR. HENRY WESTROP. 


Mr. C. E. Stephens, an intimate friend of the de- 
ceased gentleman for many years, has published par- 
ticulars of his career, from personal recollection, 
supplemented by information from members of his 
family. The following is abridged from Mr. Stephens’ 
notice. 

Henry Westrop was born at Lavenham, in Suffolk, 
on July 22nd,1812. From averyearly ageheshowed a 
taste for music, which his father, an amateur musician, 
encouraged. At the age of thirteen, Henry Westrop 
made his début as vocalist, pianist, and violinist, at 
the theatre at Sudbury. Shortly after this he went 
to Norwich, and received some instruction from a local 
professor named Petit; officiating as organist at St. 
Stephen’s Church in that town, tiil he came to London, 
in 1830. In 1881 he became organist at Little Stan- 
more, afterwards at Fitzroy Chapel, and in April, 1834, 
he was elected organist of St. Edmund the King, Lom- 
bard Street—an appointment he retained till his 
decease. He officiated as violinist in the orchestras 
of the Italian Opera and the Philharmonic Society for 
many years ; was conductor of a society called ‘‘ The 
Choral Harmonists ;” a member of the Philharmonic 
Society, and the Royal Society of Musicians, &c. 

In musical composition, his first work of importance 
was a string quartet, published by Purday, followed by 
a quartet for pianoforte and strings, of which a new 
edition is now issued by Augener. More matured 
specimens are his sonatas for pianoforte and flute, 
pubsished by Wessel, and a sonata for pianoforte and 
violin, published by Stanley Lucas. Other important 
works, both orchestral and chamber, were performed 
by the “ Society of British Musicians,” notably a song 
called ‘‘ Winter,” and two quintets for pianoforte and 
strings, in C minor and E flat. These quintets are still 
in MS., as is also an opera, “‘ The Maid of Bremen” 
(text by E. Fitzball), which was on the eve of being 
produced by the Pyne and Harrison Company when 
that undertaking collapsed. 

‘‘ Henry Westrop was in every way more illustrative 
of the fortiter in re than of the suaviter in modo, and he 
could not stoop to the cultivation of ‘ patronage,’ and 
other such means, whereby we find that so many be- 
come more successful in life. Imhis frank and open 
nature he intuitively believed that, if it be good, art- 
work, like wine in the proverb, ‘ needs no bush ’—pity 
it is that, in his own case, such belief was not realized. 
For while among musicians I have never found a 
dissentient voice as to the high merits of Henry 
Westrop, it is a positive scandal that such a man should 
have lived, and worked, and died in our very midst, 
without the slightest recognition by certain musical 
societies, institutions, and coteries which profess so 
much, but by which we may trluy say that he, and many 
others of high desert, have been wantonly, utterly, and 
shamefully ignored.” 

Mr. Westrop had a slight attack of paralysis about 
seven years ago, and about three years since a second 
attack incapacitated him from further exertion. After 
two more attacks, he peacefully breathed his last on 
September 28rd, in his 68th year. He was buried in 
Highgate Cemetery on September 29th. 

Mr. Westrop was an excellent chess-player, and, at 
the Westminster Chess Club, was often victorious, even 
against professional players. Two brothers—an elder, 





East J., now deceased, and a younger, Thomas, also 
embraced the musical profession. He leaves two 
daughters, one of whom, Kate, inherits her father’s 
talents as a pianist, and having most ably officiated for 
him as organist at St. Edmund's, will, we trust, be 
formally appointed his successor. C. E. 8. 








MUSIC AT THE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


On Oct. 7 Sir Coutts Lindsay addressed the Congress 
on the subject of Art generally. With respect to Music 
he took a low view of what had been done in England, 
and of what was doing, and seemed to think the 
k.nglish were chiefly dependent on the foreigner :— 

He feared that it must be admitted that England had but a poor 
school of music. The early promise that she gave has not been 
fulfilled, and it withered unaccountably in the last century. How 
Handel, who was almost an Englishman, and who produced his 
finest works for us, should have left no pupils that might be called 
a school, was to him a source of astonishment. Our race, while it 
had originated but little music, was amongst the most appreciative 
in Europe. No doubt it would not be difficult to make out a roll 
of English musicians and dub it with the title of school; also a 
list of oratorios and operas, some of which they might have heard 
speak of, or listened to, but few of them could be counted among 
the masterpieces of music, nor were they fit to represent the 
nation. There was a living exception to this general deficiency in 
Arthur Sullivan, the composer of ‘‘ The Light of the World.” The 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh had bent their energy 
to the construction of a school at South Kensington, and this 
outcome of their efforts had enabled Sullivan to begin his teaching. 
His success in the operetta “‘ Pinafore” has been prodigious, but 
he thought it was much to be deplored that it seduced him from 
the nobler type of music that has made his reputation. A certain 
number of musicians imbued with the finer teaching of the 
German school have done much to educate our generation. Mr. 
Hallé was among the first to urge on this task, which he still con- 
tinued with an energy and capacity beyond praise. 


«“ The Progress of Music during che last thirty years ” 


was the title of a paper read by Mr. Charles Hallé on 
the same day :— 


He could only relate his own experience of the progress of music 
in England during the last thirty years. It was not, however, on 
the progress of music, but on the progress of the cultivation of 
music he was going to speak. for music in the abstract as an art, 
could not be said to have spread during the time to which his 
remarks referred. It was true the number of composers had 
greatly increased, but none of them had produced such brilliant 
compositions as to make them forget such men as Sterndale 
Bennett. Orchestral music in this country had progressed since 
1849 until it is now equal to the best that can be had on the Con. 
tinent. But while music, as an art, had not made progress in this 
country, it was but right to add that England did not stand alone 
in this respect. When they came to consider the culture of music 
in the same space of time, he might say it had taken strides which 
might be called gigantic, and the value of such a development 
could not be over estimated. Of all the arts music was certainly 
the one whose influence was more widely felt in cheering life in 
the cottage as well as ennobling it in the palace. No other art 
gave purer pleasures. The devotees of music in this country 
thirty years ago were comparatively small, and were for the most 
part drawn from the higher classes of society, but now its progress 
was universal among all classes of society. In this work much 
good has been done by institutions where music was taught. These 
institutions had increased very much during the past few years, 
and helped to raise the standard of instruction in all parts of 
England, which, thirty years ago, stood very low. In 1848 the 
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whole of the instruction given in one of the largest towns in the 
north of England was confined to a few precentors and men who 
played strathspeys and reels on fiddles at balls. Now, however, 
in the same town, music had made rapid strides, and the per- 
formances of the works of the great masters were now common. 
Music, in fact, had penetrated the whole community, and a good 
program was now sure to find an appreciative audience in the 
remotest town in the kingdom. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Great Casimir, A Musical Piece in Three Acts. 
Adapted from the French of MM. I. Prével and 
A. de Saint-Albin. By Henry S. Letcn. Music 
by Cartes Lecocg. Vocal Score. London: 
J. Williams. 1879. 


The adaptation of “ Le Grand Casimir,” which has 
just been for a time withdrawn from the boards of the 
Gaiety Theatre, has hardly met with the success it de- 
serves, although the piece grew in favour on each 
repetition, and in the case of the latest representations 
evoked warm expressions of approval from the audience. 
The piece has a good story, its music is light and 
graceful, with abundance of melody, and it has the 
attractions of spectacle mingled with drolleries generally 
associated with pantomime. In addition to all this it 
was well acted and splendidly mounted, and yet it 
certainly has not succeeded as have some pieces of less 
merit. It has been suggested that the piece was judged 
as an operetta, simply on musical grounds, and that the 
music suffered in presence of the other attractions we 
have specified. We will endeavour to give an idea of 
what the music is, which illustrates the plot and 
characters of ‘‘ The Great Casimir,’ as adapted from 
the French piece. We may remark, in passing, that 
Mr. Leigh’s task was anything but easy, and that the 
fun of the last act and its dénouement in the French piece 
was unavailable for our stage. Mr. Leigh is.entitled to 
great credit for his modifications, for the adaptation 
plays as connectedly as the original. 

A short overture in D opens the opera; it contains, 
according to precedent, some of the themes which are 
afterwards heard, and serves its purpose well. The 
first scene is the Green Room of an English Circus 
at Marseilles, where Gibson, the ring-master, calls his 
company. A bright chorus introduces a song by 
Gibson, beginning as follows :— 
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The song in its conclusion blends with the chorus, 
and a few bars of symphony conclude the first number 
with good effect. After some dialogue between Gibson 





and Merryman, the circus clown, the latter has a 

telling song in which he relates his unrequited love for 

Angelina :— 
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-nown be-fore me. Why did my own, my fair one smile, &c. 


We have now seen two of the admirers of Angelina, 
who is, unluckily for them, the wife of the Great 
Casimir ; and a third makes his appearance in the shape 
of the Grand Duke, who has the entrée behind the 
scenes, and is by no means hesitating in his proposals. 
He sings a song, which gains him nothing beyond a 
taste of the whip. The interview is interrupted by 
Casimir, who gives vent to his feelings in an air 
illustrating his profession of beast-tamer :— 
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brutes o-bey me; ‘Tis a kind of in-fantschool, &c. 


This song is very characteristic, and produces no 
little effect. Casimir, however, we soon learn, is 
heavily in debt, and his ring-master, Gibson, who has 
contrived to become his chief creditor, threatens to sell 
the Circus unless he is paid at once. But Casimir has 
a plan: he gives out that he contemplates suicide, but 
only intends to travel incog. for a while. A melodious 
duet with Angelina shows the course of proceeding ; 
it opens thus : 
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A solo for Angelina i is here introduced, commencing 
thus— 
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world a- lone By one that priz’d me dear - ly, &c. 


This number is one of the most effective in the piece. 
It is succeeded by the Finale (No. 6), which carries on 
the action by a narrative of the supposed suicide of 





Casimir, his parting with Angelina, and the installation 
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of the latter. The ‘‘ whole strength of the company ” 
wish ‘‘ Long life and success to our manageress,” and 
a brilliant chorus brings down the curtain. 

A short entr’acte introduces Act II., the scene of 
which is laid in Corsica. Casimir has, through “a 
custom of the country,” engaged to marry an innkeeper’s 
daughter—Ninetta. Picasso, her lover, arrives in the 
midst of the preparations for her wedding ; sings a song 
of his exploits in the wars, and receives with coolness 
the tidings of Ninetta’s desertion. The young lady 
consoles him in this fashion :— 
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A bridal chorus with soli follows ; and the excitement 
is increased by the arrival of Angelina’s Circus. The 
music consists of a polka a cheval, a descriptive song 
by Angelina, and a short chorus, whichis succeeded by 
a pleasing duet for Casimir and Ninetta. A fisherman’s 
song by Casimir in disguise has a lovely melody, which 
strikes at once, although caricatured and sung in a 
*‘ roopy”’ voice :— 
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high, &c. 
The finale to Act II. is bright and clever, and winds up 
brilliantly. 

There is some very taking music in the last Act, 
though the business is chiefly carried on in spoken 
dialogue. We must quote, however, a song by Casimir, 
which will prove a universal favourite, notwithstanding 
its ungallant sentiments : 
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This song immediately precedes the final chorus, which 
is as brief as it can well be. 








As was stated in our last number no little skill has 
been shown by Mr. Leigh in his adaptation of the 
French drama—and the lyrical portion of the book is 
also very happily rendered. ‘The adaptor has preserved 
and intensified the fun without offending English no- 
tions of propriety, and music and verse go together as 
smoothly as possible. 

When “ Le Grand Casimir” is played again we have 
little doubt of its permanent success if mounted with 
the same care and completeness that Mr. Hollingshead 
has bestowed on it. In the meantime the brilliancy 
and tunefulness of the music have made it popular with 
our amateurs, whether singers or players; and Casimir 
songs and Casimir arrangements are invading our 
drawing-rooms, and will form a chief delight in the 
season of long and dark evenings. 








With 
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The Voice: Its Production and Improvement. 
Practical Exercises. By Henry Parker. 
don: J. B. Cramer and Co. 1879. 


This book will contrast advantageously with many 
books for beginners in singing, from the fact of its being 
clear, concise, and eminently to the purpose. Mr. 
Parker speaks as with authority, and in giving instruc- 
tions contents himself with laying down rules, without 
pausing to adduce his reasons. He presumes moreover 
intelligence and industry in the learner: and where 
these exist his method will doubtless ensure a steady 
progress. Many teachers will accept the book as a 
boon to themselves as well as to their pupils: it never 
wanders from its object—to teach people to sing. We 
quote the Preface, as indicative of the author’s views 
and aim. 


It will be seen that in order to make or utter any sound or 
succession of sounds, something must be done, some act or 
actions performed, and it is entirely upon the manner in which 
this is done, that the tone, quality, and to some extent the 
compass, of the voice will depend. 

People often speak of a “ good voice” in the same manner as 
they speak of a “ pretty face,” or a ‘small hand.” This is 
wrong. The owners of the pretty face or the small hand could do 
nothing towards obtaining one or the other. 

With the voice it is different ; for any one who can sing at all— 
in fact, any one not physically prevented—can with patience and 
care make themselves a “ good voice,” by which is meant a voice 
that will be clear, resonant, and so much under the singer's 
control as to be capable of indicating the most varied shades of 
expression and colour. 

With a well-produced voice all the many difficulties of the 
singer are more easily conquered. The execution improves, the 
intonation becomes perfect, and the so-called “ break” in the 
voice disappears. 


It is impossible to find fault with the foregoing 
remarks; and the course ‘indicated is steadily kept 
in view throughout the work. The careful student 
will find himself committed as it were to gradual 
progress. The book is eminently practical, and it 
does not profess to dispense entirely with the aid of a 
master. 
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Te Deum, Jubilate, and Benedictus. Service in E flat 
(Op. 9). With Organ Accompaniment. Composed 
(for a Cathedral Choir) by Herpert S. Osxzxey, 
Prof. Mus. Univer. Edinburgh. 


Cathedral music—by which term we include all music 
written for tle English Church Service from Tallis to 
Attwood—has never yet had a fair chance in this coun- 
try. Excepting in very rare instances, and in the case 
of occasional spasmodic exertions, our cathedral staff 
has always been numerically inefficient; and however 
excellent the music in itself, and however competent its 
executants, the choirs have not been equal to an effec- 
tive performance of the service music. Our “ beautiful 
cathedral service" has for generations been a phrase 
in everybody's mouth; but in most cases it rather 
indicated the beautiful effect of music heard in a cathe- 
dral than any appreciation of special excellence in the 
music itself. A genuine love and taste for this music is 
best attained in early life, and beyond all dispute forms 
the firmest groundwork of future excellence in any 
department of the art. 

Cathedral music has at all times been more or less 
on a parallel with the secular music of the day; yet 
while the latter has become frivolous in the extreme, 
compositions for the church have till within the last 
few years been musicianlike and scholarly. The treble 
solos of Kent and Boyce are in their way as perfect as 
the quaint phrases of Tallis and Farrant, the massive 
harmonies of Gibbons, the florid counterpoint of 
Travers and Greene, and the comprehensive and 
composite beauties of the Mozartean writings of 
Attwood. Two worthy successors of these composers 
have lately departed from us—one of them not a 
cathedral man—Henry Smart and Samuel Sebastian 
Wesley. 

The diffusion of musical knowledge has produced a 
shoal of compositions for the church service, of which 
we will only say that most of them—if taken up by an 
old-school musician—would at once be dropped with 
horror or contempt. Occasionally we find a clever 
modification of old forms amplified by modern taste 
and experience. And such is the ‘ Service” by Sir 
Herbert Oakeley. In this there is much of the spirit of 
the old Service music, and there is little or nothing of the 
modern part-song. The subjects are often exceedingly 
striking, and the language-rhythms are wel! observed. 
Occasionally we find words repeated with the result of 
weakening the expression : tuke, for instance, the repe- 
tition of ‘‘heaven’’ in the treble, alto, and tenor parts on 
p.3. On the following page we get “glorious, glorious,” 
which directly suggests the want of “fellowship” 
repeated. Throughout the Service there are far too 
many marks of expression for any cathedral choir that 
we know. Of course, considering the paucity of singers 
and the nature of the building, most of these will go for 
nothing, but if they cannot be performed why indicate 
them? It seems odd to us, also, that the urion of * Dec.” 








and “Can.” is sometimes indicated by ‘ Both,” some- 
times by the legitimate ‘“ Full.” 

We have exhausted our fault finding, the fault being 
chiefly that of supererogation—a too-close fitting of 
music to words ; which also accounts for the frequent 
changes of key and time, and the use of passages in 
unison. There is no sign of carelessness—no slipshod 
work from beginning to end ; the counterpoint is good 
and effective, and there are elegant phrases which not 
only gratify the ear but go to the heart. Occasion- 
ally the facile execution of these at the top of the 
voice seems beyond the range of choir-boys. In 
the “ Benedictus” this rarely occurs. It would be 
easy to extend this notice, but we have merely taken a 
broad and cursory view, and we may conclude our 
remarks by affirming that few modern settings are 
equal to that of Sir H. Oakeley, and we heartily 
wish our cathedral choirs were equal to its adequate 
rendering. 
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Songs of Peace and Joy. The Music by Cuarurs H. 
Purpay. The Words selected from ‘‘ The Ministry 
of Song” and ‘‘ Under the Surface.” Written by 
Frances Rivtzey Haverear. London: Nisbet. 
1879. 


This is an interesting little volume, both as regards 
words and music, and the circumstances attending their 
union are most touching. The composer had num- 
bered more than eighty years when he first became 
acquainted with some of Miss Havergal’s poems, and 
felt at once a strong desire to set them to music. 
Permission was sought and obtained, a correspondence 
ensued, and in the result some thirty tunes were 
furnished and approved. Circumstances prevented thie 
interview at which the preliminaries of publication 
were to be arranged, and author and composer never 
met but on one occasion for about an hour in January, 
1879. Miss Havergal was called to her rest, and 
the composer survives to ‘“ bless God for his acquaint- 
ance with her and her works.” The verse needs 
no recommendation from us: it is held in high 
estimation, and is used both in places of worship and 
in the family circle. The music is simple and appro- 
priate: not seldom do we find more than usual affinity 
to the words. The tunes are formed on the most 
approved models, and there are none of the modern 
conccits which chiefly aim at popularity. They are all 
harmonized in four parts, and their execution has no diffi- 
culties. The book may be a source of delight to thou- 
sands: it can offend none. The composer shows good 
taste, a sound heart, and a clear head—not common 
endowments when over four-score years are numbered. 
He has every reason to be pleased with his work. It may 
interest many of Miss Havergal’s friends to know that 
three of her favourite tunes were ‘‘ Now and afterwards,” 
on page 28, “‘ The New Year,” on page 32, and “ New 
Mercies,”’ on page 48. 
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BRISTOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 





The first Bristol Musical Festival, started in 1873, 
with the double object of fostering music and helping 
the local charities, entailed a heavy call upon the 
guarantors. In 1876 the Committee managed to make 
a slight profit, which was duly divided among the local 
charities, but it was so small that fears were enter- 
tained whether on another occasion it might not be 
turned again into a loss. This year, however, certain 
changes have been introduced into the arrangement of 
the Colston Hall, and in the prices of the tickets, with 
the aim of ensuring a full audience at every one of the 
seven concerts, and the changes have been more than 
warranted by the result. These Festivals have given 
a marked impetus to musical education and cultivation 
in Bristol and Clifton, and the musical gatherings in 
the Western city are of a high-class character and well 
patronised ; the influence of the Festivals being dis- 
tinctly traced in this musical development. The 
Festival choir occupies the interval between the 
meetings by giving oratorios, and assisting at concerts ; 
an admirable local orchestra has also been established. 
The principal vocalists at the meeting just over were 
Mdme. Albani, Miss Emma Thursby, Mdme. Trebelli, 
and Mdme. Patey; Mr. Edward Lloyd, Mr. Barton 
McGuckin, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Hilton, Mr. Charles 
Halle had to conduct a well-trained choir of 860 mem- 
bers, and his own band of eighty performers from Man- 
chester. Sacred works for the morning and secular for 
the evening, were appointed of course: on Tuesday 
morning ‘‘ Samson,” with Mendelssohn's “First Walpurgis 
Night” inthe evening. ‘ Elijah” on Wednesday morn- 
ing, and in the evening Brahms’ “ Rinaldo.” On Thurs- 
day morning Mozart's ‘‘ Requiem,” and Rossini's ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater ;” and in the evening Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony (No.9). The Festival closed on Friday morning 
with the ‘* Messiah.” 

On Oct. 14 the Festival commenced with ‘God 
save the Queen,” of which two verses were sung, the 
solos by Miss Thursby and Mr. Barton McGuckin. 
Handel's ‘* Samson” is beyond doubt one of the finest of 
his oratorios, and it affords ample room for the display 
of the highest kind both in the soloists and the chorus. 
Generally the solo singing was good, the vocalists 
being Miss Thursby, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Barton 
McGuckin, H. Hilton, and Santley, with Mdme. Albani 
in the third part for ‘‘ Let the bright seraphim.” How 
admirably this air was given we need hardly state: 
it is very rarely sung in greater perfection, and it made 
a great impression. The trumpet was played by Mr. 
Jaeger in very fair style. In the music allotted to 
Samson Mr. McGuckin showed how diligently he had 
studied Handel, but he was over-weighted in the 
‘Total eclipse’"’"—in which most tenors are, and his 
manner and declamation were more suggestive of 
Boroimhe than of Agonistes. In the duet he distin- 
guished himself, and his fire and energy made up for 
his want of power. Mdme. Patey and Mr. Santley 
(Micah and Harapha) acquitted themselves as usual, 
and Miss Emma Thursby succeeded so well that other 
American vocalists will probably follow her example 
and seek appreciation from English audiences. The 
choruses were executed with fair precision, and dis- 
played the excellent quality of the voices. A tameness 
and want of vigour however were frequently con- 











spicuous, and effects familiar elsewhere were often 
missed. The Dead March was played with good 
effects, and the overture. Mr. Riseley, the organist 
of Bristol Cathedral, was at the organ, and ren- 
dered valuable assistance. This gentleman is doing 
rauch for music at Bristol, and will probably by 
the next festival furnish a Bristol band as well as 
chorus. His organ playing did not on this occasion 
please everybody: one distinguished Metropolitan 
critic compares him to ‘* Pegasus harnessed to a gig, 
flying over the trees and harrowing up the souls 
of the audience by a free use of big reeds, and leading 
off a fugue as if he were playing at a recital.” 
Strange metaphor this even for the “ largest circula- 
tion in the world!” The organist was possibly a 
little demonstrative in the hope of making up for the 
coldness of the conductor. 

The evening concert included Weber's overture to 
*« Furyanthe,” Beethoven’s Concerto in E flat (played 
by Mr. Hallé); the fragment of a Symphony in F minor 
by Schubert, and the whole of Mendelssohn's * First 
Walpurgis Night,” in which the solo parts were taken 
by Mdme. Patey and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley. 
Among the miscellaneous pieces may be named Mdme. 
Albani's rendering ol the final song in the ‘“ Sonnam- 
bula,” and of the Ave Maria adapted from Bach's first 
Prelude by Gounod ; Miss Thursby’s capital singing of 
Mozart's **Ah non sai,” is also deserving of special 
mention. 

On Wednesday, October 15, ‘‘ Elijah” drew as usual 
a crowded audience. ‘lhe performance was very good 
on the whole; the choruses went well, and from the 
‘* Help, Lord,” which follows the overture to the final 
‘‘ Amen,” there was scarcely a hitch: indeed, consider- 
ing the little opportunity there was of the chorus and 
band rehearsing together, the result was very satis- 
factory. 

The solo parts were in good hands. Mdme. Patti 
took the contralto, Mr. Edward Lloyd the tenor, and 
Mr. Santley the bass throughout. Miss Emma Thursby 
in the first part, and Mdme. Albani in the second, were 
the soprani. Our English baritone, Mr. Santley, has 
long been identified with the music of the Prophet, and 
once more repeated his truly admirable performance. 
Mr. Lloyd, recovered from his indisposition, gave the 
tenor airs, ‘ If with all your hearts ” and “ Then shall 
the righteous,” with his usual earnestness and taste, 
and produced the effect with which our readers are 
familiar. Mdme. Patey’s rendering of the music is 
equally well known: the ‘O rest in the Lord” produced 
its accustomed effect. In the scene between the Widow 
and Elijah, Miss Thursby sang with taste and fervour, 
and imparted full expression to the phrases of the be- 
reaved mother. Mdme. Albani'’s * Hear ye, Israel,” 
and the ‘‘ Be not afraid,”’ were delivered magnificently. 

An immense audience filled the Colston Hall for the 
second evening concert, at which Cherubini’s overture to 
‘« Anacreon,” two preludes from ‘* Lohengrin,” Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘*Scotch Symphony,” Herr Hecht’s ‘* Charge of 
the Light Brigade,” and the “ Rinaldo” of Johannes 
Brahms were performed, Mdme. Albani sang Mendels- - 
sohn’s “Hear my prayer” beautifully, to the organ 
accompaniment of Mr. Riseley. Mr. MeGuckin sang the 
«Deeper and deeper still,” and ‘‘ Waft her angels,” and 
Miss Thursby Herold’s ‘‘ Jours de mon enfance,” with 
violin obbligato. The audience were very demonstra- 
tive in their applause. 
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There was again a full attendance at Colston Hall 
on October 16, the attractions being Mozart’s ‘* Requiem” 
and the ‘* Stabat Mater” of Rossini. The ‘ Requiem” 
was splendidly performed, and the rendering of the 
three quartets by Miss Thursby, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
McGuckin, and Mr. Hilton was perfect. Thestupendous 
effect of the choruses was fully realised, and secured 
the reverent attention of the audience. In the ‘ Stabat 
Mater” the principal singers were Mdmes. Albani and 
Trebelli, Messrs. Kdward Lloyd and Santley—a better 
quartet it is impossible to desire. As our readers 
well know there is a solo for each voice: the ‘ Cujus 
animam gementem,” for tenor; ‘Pro peccatis,” for 
bass ; ‘‘ Fac ut portem,” for contralto; and ‘ Inflam- 
matus,” with chorus, for soprano; we need hardly say 
that each created a marked impression. The duet 
‘Quis est homo ?” was sung to perfection by Mdmes. 
Albani and Trebelli. The intonation of the chorus 
was particularly good. 

At the third and last miscellaneous concert in the 
evening, the first part included Mendelssohn’s overture 
to ** Ruy Blas,” a Gavotte and Musette for pianoforte 
and orchestra by Joachim Raff, executed by Mr. Halle 
(Herr Hecht conducting), and three movements from 
Goldmark’s symphony, ‘“ The Rustic Wedding” (Sere- 
nade, Garden Scene, and Dance). Restrictions as to 
encores were set aside, and the audience called on Mr. 
Hallé again for the movements of Raff, and compelled 
Mdme. Trebelli to repeat the Rondo from “ Mignon” 
aud the Habanera from ‘‘ Carmen.” Mr. Santley sang 
‘Thou art passing hence” by Sullivan, and Mr. 
Lloyd gave Loder's ‘‘ Wake from thy grave, Giselle.” 
The audience, however, were in no humour for English 
music, and the two pet songs fell flat. The second 
part was occupied by the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, 
to which the audience listened with becoming attention. 

On Friday, Oct. 17, a performance of the ‘‘ Messiah” 
brought the Festival to an end. ‘here was not a 
vacant seat in the hall. Handel’s music was given with 
complete success, and the utmost satisfaction resulted. 
The soloists comprised all the artists who have appeared 
during the week, save Mdme. Trebelli, and they dis- 
charged their familiar task in a praiseworthy manner. 
The winding-up of the Festival was more than satis- 
factory. 

The total attendances at the Festival were 11,987, 
producing £6135, against 12,971 attendances and 
£6473 in 1876, and 11,648 attendances and £5783 in 
1873. The largest single attendance was at the per- 
formance of “ Elijah,” when 2069 tickets were sold, 
against 1562 for ‘* Samson,” 1848 for the ‘ Requiem” 
and ‘ Stabat Mater,” and 1881 for the ‘ Messiah.” 
This is an exception to the general rule ; for on almost 
all occasions Handel’s ‘‘ Sacred Oratorio” draws the 
largest audience. 





Tue Eastbourne Chronicle of Oct. 18 contains the following 
remarks on the Devonshire Park Concerts: ‘‘ While at other 
watering-places the attendance at the séason concerts is meagre, 
here, if the audience gathered together on Saturday evening is any 
criterion, there is very little diminution, although we are well into 
October, thanks to the untiring exertions of the chef d’orchestre, 
Mr. Julian Adams. The coucerts have now been going on for 
nearly three months, and still novelty after novelty is brought for- 
ward and performed by the orchestra with unerring precision and 
telling effect. On this evening the vocalist was Mdme. Emma 
Beasley, who has twice gained the Westmoreland Scholarship at 
the Royal Academy of Music. We are pleased to add that 
Mr. Julian Adams's band has been retained till the first of 
November.” 





MR. WALTER BACHE’S RECITAL. 


On Wednesday, October 22, the sixty-eighth anni- 
versary of the birth of the Abbé Liszt—the Abbé’s 
worthy disciple and most energetic apostle, Mr. Walter 
Bache, gave his Pianoforte Recital for the eighth 
season at St. James’s Hall. We reproduce his pro- 
gram as closely as possible :— 


OricinaL Compositions oF Franz Liszt. 


PRELUDE and FUGUE on the Theme B-A-C-H. 


a 


“beg Pe 


a 





‘BALLADE, No.1, D fiat. 
“AU BORD D’UNE SOURCE.” 


“In séuselnder Kiihle 
Beginnen die Spiele 
Der jungen Natur.” 


POLONAISE. No. 1, C minor. 


a. F minor. Dedicated to E. Liszt. 
ETUDES, ie ‘* Paysage.” No. 3. | Etudes d’exécution 
c. “* Wilde Jagd.” No. 8. transcendante. 


‘Es muss ein Wunderbares sein.” 
‘* Du bist wie eine Blume.” 
‘‘In Liebeslust.” A Love Song. 


Mr. SANTLEY. 


SONGS, | 


“The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 
With breath all incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the cloud away with playful scorn, 
And living as it earth contained no tomb !” 
LEGENDE. No. 1, “St. Francois d’Assise.” 
« La prédication aux oiseaux.” 


RHAPSODIE HONGROISE. No.4. E fiat. 


ae 


In the crowded hall, where every auditor was more 
or less a connoisseur, there were no doubt some who 
are no friends to the music of the future, and who 
would give Mr. Bache small credit for his persistence 
in bringing out the works of his master. There would 
be many who “ came to scoff,” yet of whom some pro- 
portion must have ‘‘remained to pray.” Certainly 
there was nothing of ugliness in what was presented ; 
and even a boarding-school pianist would have pro- 
nounced the music—with the single exception of the 
prelude and fugue—to be not only interesting but 
wonderfully “pretty.” There is no need to go through 
the program in detail. The execution of the Prelude 
and Fugue was marvellous, but we must confess our- 
selves unable fully to appreciate its scientific con- 
struction from a single hearing without having had 
the opportunity of perusing the work. The Legend 
—the original story was given in a French translation 
on the program—is one of the most fanciful and most 
lovely pianoforte compositions we ever heard : the idea 
of the address to the birds, and their delight, and 
consultation, and attention, and appreciation, is of 
course the ruling motive: it will be differently under- 
stood by different minds, though none but the most 
determined hypercritic will find, as a contemporary 
asserts, ‘‘much that appears crude and formless, 
mere passage writing . . . . of little intrinsic value.” 
We are quite at one with the same authority when he 
states that ‘‘ Mr Bache’s playing was admirable, alike 
for mechanical accuracy and for expressive power. 
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We may add that the pianist held the rapt attention of 
his audience from first to last—a power which he 
shares with no other Englishman—the result of years 
of constant labour in what many have thought a 
Quixotic enterprise. Mr. Bache has proved that Liszt 
never writes without an object; if his passages are 
meaningless, the fault is with the hearers, who fall 
short in power of appreciation, and whose self-esteem 
renders them less impressionable than St. Francis’ 
birds. 

It would be unjust to conclude this notice without a 
tribute to Mr. Santley for his unaffected and expressive 
singing of the three songs, which—short as they are— 
are songs in the highest meaning of the word. The 
last was encored and repeated. 

Mr. Bache’s recital may be taken to have opened the 
concert season, and a more appreciative gathering 
could hardly be hoped for than filled St. James’ Hall. 
There were present many eminent members of the pro- 
fession, and a greater number of those who are working 
their way to eminence. Judging by the anxious and 
entranced demeanour of the younger members of the 
audience, they had acquired one essential qualification 
for the achievement of greatness—they knew how to 
listen. 

Mr. Bache’s Sixteenth Annual Concert will take 
place at St. James’s Hall, on Thursday evening, 
March 11,1880. There will be a full orchestra and 
chorus of men’s voices, conducted by Mr. Walter 
Bache. On this occasion will be performed for the 
first time in England, “A Faust Symphony” (after 
Goethe) in Three Parts (in drei Charakterbildern’. 
I. Faust. II. Gretchen. III. Mephistopheles. With 
choral ending, ‘‘ Alles vergangliche ist nur ein Gleich- 
niss,”’ for full orchestra, chorus of tenors and basses, 
and tenor solo. By Franz Liszt. (Dedicated to 
Hector Berlioz.) 








THE GERMAN REED ENTERTAIN MENT. 


This now old-established institution has brought 
out a new program, which has even more than 
the average attraction. In the first place, Mr. 
Gilbert a’Beckett has written a new piece with 
music by “ Vivian Bligh,” entitled * The Pirate’s Home.” 
The scene is laid in a desolate island off the western- 
coast, whose sole inhabitant is Lonesome George, who 
was for five and twenty years man at the wheel on 
board a steamboat, and who hates conversation accord- 
ingly. To his great annoyance the island hasa repu- 
tation for the mullet caught off the shore, and an 
epicurean baronet, Sir Whipley Creeme, lands to see 
if he can get any. In pursuit of Sir Whipley comes a 
match-making widow, Mrs. Pleyer Cardswell and 
Rosie Templeton, the girl destined by the widow for 
Sir Whipley. But Rosie hasa lover; and this lover, 
Digby Straigh, likewise arrives on the island. It 
has rained heavily, the two men are wet through, 
and Lonesome George’s wardrobe is so, scanty 
that the changes of clothes he can offer give the 
wearers a very curious appearance indeed. When the 
ladies arrive they do not recognize the gentlemen—Sir 
Whipley they have never seen, in fact—and mistake 
them for pirates; but as the Baronet is not truculent 
the widow obliges him to carry luggage about for 
her and generally abuses and illtreats him. Meanwhile, 








for the purpose of drying Sir Whipley’s clothes, Lone- 
some George has put them on, and, to his amazement 
and disgust, is made the object of Mrs. Cardswell’s 
most polite attentions, for she has completed the error 
by taking him for Sir Whipley. The complications 
which spring from this are highly diverting, and the 
piece is written in a neat, polished style which affords 
good scope for the actors. Mr. Corney Grain as Dighy, 
Mr. Alfred Bishop as Sir Whipley, and Mr. Alfred Reed 
as Lonesome George, give remarkably clever pictures of 
the eccentric characters they represent, and Misses 
Edith Brandon and Lucy Williams sing and act with 
brightness and effect. ‘The tuneful music was received 
with hearty applause, and three of the numbers were 
repeated. Altogether ‘* The Pirate’s Home” is an un- 
questionable success. 

Mr. Corney Grain has also a new musical sketch 
called ‘* A Quiet Visit,” descriptive of a sojourn in a 
country house where the quietude fell unhappily short 
of his expectations. The sketch 1s fully up to the 
level of his good-humoured and amusing satires. 
Among the best things in it is the wsthetic pianist who 
** does not play in keys,”’ and makes a hideous noise on 
the piano which, as he explains, ‘ suggests colour ; 
the vague indefiniteness of peacock blue fading into the 
sweet melancholy of sage green.” A terrible dream of 
‘Grandfather's Clock” in all languages and styles 
winds up the sketch. ‘ Back from India,” by Messrs. 
Stephens and Cotsford Dick, concludes the program. 





MR. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS ON THE OPERA. 


An interesting lecture on the subject of‘ The Opera ; 
its Origin, Growth, and Extension,” was delivered on 
Monday evening, Oct. 27, at the Steinway Hall, by 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards. Mr. Edwards is well known 
as a successful journalist and author, and his treatment 
of the subject was marked by all the grace and refine- 
ment that characterise his many writings. Though 
historical in character, and designed to convey a good 
deal of information within a narrow compass, the lecture 
was not burdered with facts and dates. The details 
essential to the story were interspersed with illustrative 
sketches and humorous portraits of chief figures in 
modern opera, the prima donna and the tenor receiving, 
in particular, a large share of attention. Mr. Edwards 
concluded his discourse by a reference to the objections 
to the opera, and after examining them seriatim, drew 
the conclusion that the operatic form of composition 
possessed undoubted advantages for the creation of 
dramatic effect. The lecturer brought to his task an 
intimate acquaintance with the subject, and evident 
fondness for it, which speedily enlisted the sympathy 
of his audience, and Mr. Edwards was very heartily 
applauded at the close of his narrative. 








Mr. Jonn Buackwoop, of the publishing firm of Messrs. William 
Blackwood and Son, died on Oct. 29, at Strathtyram, near St. 
Andrew’s. For the past two years Mr. Blackwood had been in 
failing health, and last year, while travelling on the Continent, 
his health was such as to cause great alarm to hisfriends. Since 
then he had been more or less an invalid. Mr. Blackwood arrived 
at his country house of Strathtyram at the commencement of the 
season. He had only been able at intervals to leave the house. 
For the past three weeks he had been confined to bed. Mr. 
Blackwood was upwards of sixty years of age, and was the 
responsible editor of the famous magazine which bears his 
name. 
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MADAME FAVART. 


(OPERA COMIQUE.) 


ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


J. OFFENBACH. 


eee RPPRPRP PP 


MADAME FAVART. Full Vocal Score. English. nett 8s. 
MADAME FAVART. Ditto French. « an 
MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano » 2/6 


List of Songs and Pianoforte Arrangements. 
SONGS. 


The Calendar of Bacchus .. 
TO Weve... «5 tc te 
Ditto i; te ee (ee 
The Two Eves .. .. 
Puff! i eae ae 
An Old Woman’s Dream .. 
(Vocal Minuet) 
Ditto Ditto 
The Pedlar’s Song .. 
(Tyrolienne) 
The Artless Thing 


(Serio-Comic Song. ITllus- 
trated Title) 


Ditto Ditto 
Dear Old Dad 
The Lover’s Comedy.. 
(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 


Collection of Airs .. .. ..Arranged by Cuartes Goprrey 
Collection of Airs. Containing ‘‘ The Artless Thing,” ‘‘ The 
Novice,” ‘The First Meeting,” ‘*The Cold Collation 
Chorus,” “ Dear Old Dad,” ‘ The Lover's Comedy” 
Arranged by E. Aupinert 
Collection of Airs. (In Two Books.) Containing all the Best 
Airs in the Opera... ..Arranged by Renaup pr ViiBac 
Each book 
Valse Arietta, ‘The First Meeting” Arranged by A. De Listz 
Valse Joyeuse, ‘‘ The Lover's Comedy Trio. Ditto 
Minuet, ‘‘ An Old Woman’s Dream” Ditto 
“The Novice” .. .«. Arranged by GrraLp 
“Tyrolienne” .. «. «- Ditto 
Mazurka Tyrolienne .. .. Renavup pg VILBAc 


DANCE MUSIC. 


Madame Favart Quadrilles. Illustrated. Solo and Duet 
A. Vizentini 4s. 


C.H.R. Marriorr 4s. 
E. Deransart 4s. 
Léon Rogues 4s. 

Victron Buor 4s. 


COMPABS. KEY. 

Baritone DtoF D 

Soprano C to F F 
Contralto B flat to E flat E flat 
Tenor FtoG B flat 
Baritone DtoE flat’ E flat 
Soprano CtoG F minor 


AtoE D minor 
DtoG G 


Contralto 
.. Sop. or Ten. 


Soprano DtoG G 


CtoF F 
CtoE 


-» Mez. Sop. 
Mez. Sop. 
8. T. B. 


Lancers. Ditto 
Polka. Ditto 
Waltz. Ditto 


Polka Mazurka. Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


N.B.—All the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied ut 
Half the Marked Price, and Post Free. 





J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 
201, REGENT STREET W. 





SWIFT & CO., 


TYPE-MUSIC AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C., 


ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, or 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 
Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Che Orchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 7s. 
Payable in Advance. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 
8d. a line after. 


*,* P.O. Onpgrs in PAvouR or J. SWIFT, Post-Orrice, Hian-Hoisorn, W.C. 
Orrice FoR SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Srreet, High Housorn, W.C. 


AcENnts For THE City: Apams & Francis, 59, Fuger Sz., E.0. 





Tur TRADE MAY ALSO BB SUPPLIED BY J. T. HAYES, 17, HenaretTa Street, 


Covent Garpen. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
L,— Hardly up to the mark. 
Enquizer.—Must enquire elsewhere—we cannot answer such questions. 


B.—The song was written by John Barnett, whom we believe to be still 
living. 


The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


—_—.—- 





*,* Itis rarticularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 








LONDON, NOVEMBER, 1879. 





GENIUS IN THE BACK-GROUND. 


In a notice of the late Mr. Henry Westrop which 
appears in another column the writer, Mr. C. E. 
Stephens, uses somewhat strong language as to the 
fate of an English artist who depends on his abilities 
and on his work, and keep himself free from patrons, 
cliques, and coteries. In one sense the case he 
adduces is not a case of failure, but of success: a 
musician has solved the problem of living honourably 
by his art, without any sacrifice of his independence. 
And this is the artist's greatest success: and to attain 
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it requires no little abnegation of self throughout his 
career; an utter indifference to fear and flattery, and 
a resolution not to countenance shams for the sake of 
gain in pocket or position. Happy is the musician 
who starts in life with such a determination; happy 
indeed is he who can carry it out to the end. But his 
happiness depends on his Art being all in all to 
him, and on his being content to cultivate it ‘ona 
little oatmeal.”” Even to such a one it can never be 
pleasant to see plausible mediocrity or fawning indo- 
lence rewarded and petted, while his own talents and 
acquirements are all but ignored. 

The orchestral player in this country has but very 
slight chance of distinguishing himself, whatever his 
ability. The greatest skill will barely suffice to procure 
him a preference in engagements: ceteris paribus, he 
would be chosen, but there are so many things possible 
in the ceteris, that even here he will be passed over 
continually in favour of comparative incompetence. 
Unless he is a prodigy he is hardly looked upon as an 
artist : he is a journeyman music-maker, and is treated 
and remunerated accordingly. And yet the knowledge 
and experience of such a man may be extraordinary, 
his judgment as correct, and his taste as refined as long 
opportunity and the gift of appreciation can render 
them. In addition to all this he may play on other 
instruments, and teach pianoforte, organ, and singing 
—in short, be a good “all-round” practical musician. 
Ife may also be a composer, and write songs, or make 
sweet music for a stringed quartet, or test the powers 
of the pianoforte to interpret his thoughts. He will be 
lucky if he has a friend or two who will play his 
quartets with him: for his other compositions he will 
depend on the caprice of a publisher, or a ‘ popular” 
artist. Some time or other a lucky hit may make his 
fortune ; but hardly before his powers are declining, 
and his temper is soured by neglect and disappoint- 
ment. The lame and the halt have outstripped him in 
the race; he has missed the mark ; his life to himself 
and to those dearest to him has proved a failure. And 
yet there are patrons of music—patrons of institutions 
to educate musicians for such a life as we have indi- 
cated. Better educate the ‘‘ musical public,” and 
teach them to appreciate and to reward merit in 
their countrymen. At present foreign birth or “ in- 
fluential ” patronage seem indispensable requisites 
for an artist to earn his living; with or without 
these his ability counts for nothing. 








A MUSICAL DIVORCE CASE. 


It seems to be accepted as certain that Exeter Hall 
will after the next season no longer be available for 
the performances of the Sacred Harmonic Society, and 
that these will have to be transferred to some other 
building, and take their chance with the other caterings 
for public favour. Ina musical point of view, there 








may not be much to regret: the Society can hardly 
be worse accommodated, and the public will be more at 
their ease and less liable to a sensational accident: from 
fire or panic. A removal to the Albert Hall is not 
at all likely; and thus St. James's Hall is the only 
room which is likely to be available. But the Society 
at the Hall in Piccadilly will occupy a different position 
altogether towards the public. Their performances have 
hitherto been identified in a great measure with the 
philanthropic objects with which Exeter Hall was 
avowedly built, and have partaken in the eyes of many 
rather of the character of religious services than of 
ordinary concerts. Secular music was for a long time 
absolutely prohibited in Exeter Hall, and was only 
permitted at all by the committee with great reluctance 
and under absurdly stringent regulations. In short 
Exeter Hall, if not looked upon as a church, was 
certainly as ‘‘ sacred” as very many dissenting chapels, 
many of the patrons of the Sacred Harmonic Society 
attended no other concerts in any other place. The 
entire atmosphere was impregnated with severe pro- 
priety. All this will be changed when the Society 
removes its concerts to St. James's Hall. Oratorio 
with an undercurrent of Christy Minstrelsy will not 
commend itself to the strait-laced ; and though Quashee 
and Pogololo were interesting neighbours in the Strand, 
the sham West-end niggers who make jokes and sing 
comic songs would inspire horror. 

The imposing attitude of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society towards the public will be greatly modified if 
not destroyed. Their Seven Hundred Performers 
will be an impossibility ; their Big Organ will be un- 
available : worse than all there will be no room for the 
Big Audiences. The performers, we are told, will be 
‘* weeded” of the old and incapable; the St. James’s 
Hall organ is in a transitional state, and may yet grow 
bigger ;—but the people who pay—can the Society get 
them to pay more per head, or can they go on with 
reduced revenue ? 

There are also many associations connected with the 
Oratorio performances at Exeter Hall, which will be 
lost when they are removed elsewhere. The homely 
but hearty gatherings under Mr. Surman furnish these, 
as well as the artistic and all but perfect performances 
over which Sir Michael Costa has presided. There 
are the recollections of the great works performed, and 
of great composers who have themselves superintended 
their production. There are memories of great singers 
and of great instrumentalists who have occupied the 
front of the platform; and there are reminiscences of 
leading members of the Society, who have helped to 
steer the ship through all kinds of difficulties, and to 
make a name second to none in the world. Most of 
these associations are but memories, as their subjects 
have long gone to their rest: but they are none the 
less worthy of being cherished. A Society with such a 
history should develope if possible on its old lines, and 
avoid anything like a commencement de novo, It is 
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all-important that its individuality should be kept 
prominently forward: the Exeter Hall Society should 
not be mixed up in the crowd of societies with a 
Sacred Harmonic or some sitilar designation- 

Of course if the proprietors of the Hall abandon 
their undertaking, and are not in a position to ac- 
commodate the Society, the latter will have no alternative 
but to do the best it can elsewhere. But if the erection 
of such a building was desirable fifty years ago, it can 
hardly be dispensed with in the present day. We 
trust that a modified Exeter Hall may still exist, with 
improved accommodation and more liberal management ; 
and that our great sacred choral society may continue 
to find its home there. Religious organization and 
Sacred Music have long been housed together—have 
almost reached their Golden Wedding day: instead of 
seeking for a Divorce, it would be far better to find 
means of bettering their condition, that each may aid 
the other more than hitherto. 











NOTES. 


Herr Stockhausen has, owing to a quarrel with Raff, definitely 
resigned his post as professor of singing at the Conservatoire of 
Frankfort. He wanted to give his most promising pupils an hour’s 
lesson instead of forty minutes; but Raff refused to allow it, as 
unfair to the dunces. 


Figaro states that Dr. von Bulow, who gave us Beethoven’s 
sonatas by quantity, seems determined to treat the master’s 
orchestral works in similar fashion. At the first subscription 
concert at Hanover, the Doctor conducted the first three 
symphonies of Beethoven, and he expresses his determination 
to polish them off in order of opus numbers, and three at a 
time. 


The Atheneum states that Messrs. Boosey are about to publish, 
under the editorship, and at the suggestion, of Mr. W. T. Best, a 
volume of fifty of Handel’s songs from his Italian operas, in which 
the pianoforte accompaniment has been arranged by Mr. Best 
from the various scores. An English version is added by Miss M. 
Hayes to all. These songs of Handel, selected from all his operas, 
are of high artistic merit, and anything like a representative 
collection of the best airs has never been really attempted, though, 
of course, concert-goers are familiar with about half a dozen 
constantly sung. Messrs. Ricordi are also issuing some interest- 
ing Italian organ music by Giovanni Morandi, an eminent organ 
composer and performer of fifty years ago. Nine of his best pieces 
are in the press, edited and arranged for our English organs by 
Mr. Best. 


The South Kensington Training School announces that it will 
henceforward take puid-for pupils like other schools in the United 
Kingdom. Intending pupils “ are requested to pay in advance 
£40 per annum,” and they are required— 

1. To pass a test examination to the satisfaction of the Principal 
of the Board, or Professors. 

2. To furnish the authorities of the school with certificates of 
birth and health, and with testimonials from persons of good re- 
pute as to moral character. 

8. To pay, in advance, to the bankers of the school, Messrs. 
Coutts and Co., Strand, the sum of £40 per annum. 

4. To sign an agreement to observe all the rules of the school, 
and to work out the curriculum of studies appointed by the 
authorities of the school. 








There is no question now that we shall have enough of Bach in 
this country, seeing that his admirers have struck a comic vein in 
his works, and that two Comic Cantatas by him have actually 
been performed at the Bow and Bromley Institute—the “ Coffee 
Cantata,” and the * Peasant’s Cantata.” We are told that these 
works are almost unknown in his native land. The words, it 
appears, are puerile, and the music dreary—comic only because 
strikingly inappropriate. Of course the things will be worshipped 
here ; and fashionable audiences will be in ecstacies over their 
contrapuntally treated coffee. We are sorry for it. The man 
who cannot appreciate art will collect curios: and musical curivs 
appear to be an English craze at the present moment. Oh for a 
modern Peter Pindar ! 


Figaro (London) prints the translation of the speech by M 
Victor Hugo at the banquet at the Grand Hotel, Paris, after the 
hundredth performance of the revival of ‘‘ Notre Dame” at the 
Théatre des Nations. ‘ Dear colleagues, dear auxiliaries, let us 
give to all outside of us the useful and sweet spectacle of our pro- 
found union. To see smiles appeases wrath. Let people feel our 
intimate literary fraternity above and beyond religious discussions 
and political hatreds. We are making civilisation. There exists 
a tradition, the most ancient of all traditions—this is not the place 
to criticise it—but in any case, this tradition is a finesymbol. It 
is this: The Word created the world. Well, if it is true, as has 
been said, and as I believe, that God and the people are agreed, 
literature is the Word of the people. Let us insist upon it, it is 
literature which makes nations great; it is through Homer and 
AXschylus that Athens exists; it is through Tacitus and Juvenal 
that Rome dominates ; it is through Rabelais, Moliére, and Voltaire 
that France reigns. Three towns alone in history have merited 
that name verbs, which seems to resume the totality of the human 
intellect at a given moment. These three towns are: Athens, 
Rome, and Paris. All Italy is expressed by the word Dante; all 
England is expressed by the word Shakespeare. Let us salute 
these superb results. That which the Word began literature con- 
tinues. After the creating fact, let us recognise the civilising 
fact.” Perhaps some musician of the future will set the speech 
to music. 

We regret to hear that Mr. C. L. Gruneisen is lying dangerously 
ill at his residence. 


With regard to Gounod’s new opera, “ Le Tribut de Zamora,” 
the composer has agreed, under a penalty of 50,000 francs, to 
deliver his score by the 1st of May next to M. Vaucorbeil, who, on 
his side, engages to pay the same sum to the authors of the work 
if it is not represented at the Opéra by October 1st, 1881. 


Mdme. Nilsson is engaged for twelve performances in Spain, 
to be given during the wedding festivities of King Alphonso, for 
which she is to receive 90,000 francs. 


The celebrated Italian singing-master, Signor Lamperti, has 
settled in Dresden as one of the professors in Pudor’s Conserva- 
torium in that city. 


Mrs. Weldon was granted a summons at Bow-street, on Oct. 
30, against Mr. Samual Hayes, acting manager of the Covent 
Garden Theatre, for an assault. It appeared that orders had 
been given to exclude Mrs. Weldon from the theatre in conse- 
quence of certain pamphlets she had published respecting the 
management, and while doing so the alleged assault was com- 
mitted. Mr. Hayes was also granted a summons against Mrs. 
Weldon, whom he accused of striking him. 


Mdme. Chaunont, has added another triumph to the long list 
of impersonations she has created before Paris audiences. The 
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Vaudeville produced a new piece, ‘‘ Le Petit Abbé,” on Oct. 9. 
The piece lasts about about half an hour, the only character on 
the stage is the Abbé (Mdme. Chaumont), and yet it was announced 
on the bills that two authors and one composer had been required 
to produce the monologue. The plot is essentially French. A 
young Abbé is sent by his cousin from the provinces to a supposed 
chanoinesse, none other than the famous dancer La Guimard, and 
the seminarist, under such guidanceship, comprehends his réle, 
throws his gown to the winds, and dons a fashionable costume. 
Mdme. Chaumont detailing her sensations and ideas is full of 
that innuendo which, without being broad or indecent, is suffi- 
ciently plain to interest and delight French audiences. The clever 
manner in which Mdme. Chaumont reminded playgoers of 
Dejazet was most striking. 

The nineteenth season of M. Pasdeloup’s Concerts Populaires 
commenced on Oct. 19. The conductor will in future admit the 
public to the fuli rehearsal for each concert by payment. The 
experiment has been tried in London but was not found success- 
ful, as the presence of an audience acts toa certain extent asa 
restraint upon the conductor. 


Pro‘essor Macfarren will illustrate the growth of the overture in 
lis Cambridge lectures this year ; his first lecture will be given, as 
at present announced, on April 9th, 1880. Mr. Sedley Taylor will 
deliver his course of experimental lectures on the Acoustics of 
Music on Tuesdays and Thursdays this term in the Cavendish 
Laboratory. No doubt many will attend these lectures, for the 
motion of sounding plates and membranes will be illustrated. 
The phoneidoscope, phonograph, and telephone appear in the 
syllabus, as well as a discussion of the distinctive features and 
capabilities of strings, air-columns, and the instruments in which 
they are effectively used. The construction of the musical scale, 
exact and tempered intonation, equal temperament, systems of 
pitch notation, and the bearing of the subject on the esthetics 
of music will be discussed in concluding lectures. 


The Naples correspondent of the Atheneum writes :—‘ A few 
days since I reported that a statue had been erected to the honour 
of Thalberg in the Villa Nazionale of Naples. Last week his body, 
marvellously petrified by Prof. E. Marini, was borne to the ceme- 
tery of Poggioreale. A richly decorated coffin had been sent fiom 
Paris, and this was deposited in a magnificent chapel erected by 
his widow. Alas, poor Thalberg! he never dreamt in his last 
moments, we may be sure, of being thus almost apotheosized some 
years later !” 


‘* A Member of the Church of England” writes, stating that on 
Sunday evening, Oct. 19, he set out to attend the service at St. 
Andrew’s Church, Tavistock-place. On his arrival there, about 
6.15, he was told if he wanted a “free” seat he would have to 
wait, but that plenty of seats could be got on payment of 1s. for 
some and 2s. 6d. for the others. This, he was informed, had 
been the practice for some time past, because the performance of 
an oratorio is considered an essential part in the evening service. 
He waited until the Psalms were nearly over, when some one 
came to the door with the intelligence that the free seats were 
full, but that he and fifty or sixty others waiting (many of whom 
were ladies) could gain admission by payment. Not one person 
was admitted free. This church, he believes, is the first that has 
adopted prices of admission, and if it is not put a stop to he asks 
where will it end? The ‘ Sunday Evenings for the People” were 
suppressed for having fixed charges for admission. He thinks 
that the priests of the Established Church ought not to endeavour 
to turn the church into a respectable theatre. 


With reference to the letter we have quoted above, the 
Incumbent of St. Andrew’s replies that there are 220 free 
sittings—in both ais'es of the church—St. Andrew’s has no 





parishioners, district, or churchwardens. It is strictly proprietary, 
and no one has any parochial rights in it. The incumbent pays 
rent as for a house. The church is opened one hour before service, 
and the public are allowed to go in or out without hindrance into 
the two aisles, before the service, during the service, and through- 
out the sermon and oratorio. There is no charge for admission. 
No persons pay for occupying the free seats. The other sittings are 
let by pew rent. The shortest time for which a sitting is let is for 
one week, as by notice sittings can be taken for any period at 
the rate of 60s. in the nave, or 30s. in the gallery; but if taken 
for less than six weeks the rates are doubled. This makes the 
2s. 6d. and 1s. pew rents. All the sittings are taken, as a rule, 
excepting the free seats. There are many vacant ones, but they 
belong to seatholders, who, as they come from all parts, cannot 
always arrive at the beginning, or wait until the end of a service, 
so their sittings are reserved throughout for themselves or 
friends. 


The death is announced, at the ripe age of ninety-four, of M. 
Dejean, the proprietor of the Circus in the Champs Elysées and 
on the Boulevards. His career was a remarkable one. He 
started in life as a butcher's apprentice, and his good looks drew 
all the cooks in the neighbourhood to the shop of his master, who, 
on retiring, left him the business. Having amassed a comfortable 
fortune he started the Circus, kept it going for half a century, and 
realised very large profits. He was remarkable for his herculean 
strength, and for his attachment to the Napoleon family, which 
the late Emperor requited by making M. Dejean an officer of the 
Legion of Honour. Of his strength stories are told that border 
on the marvellous, in which fiction mingles very largely with fact. 
Thus it is stated that soon after starting the Circus a tiger 
escaped from a menagerie he was exhibiting, nnd made straight 
for him. Dejean quietly opened his arms, then closed them ; 
when he reopened them the tiger fell dead at his feet, smothered 
in his embrace. 


At a meeting of the committee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
held on Oct. 21, it was decided that, as the directors of Exeter 
Hall were now in a position to continue the Society’s tenancy of 
the hall, the Society’s concerts should be continued in that 
building as heretofore. The opening concert of the forty-eighth 
season will therefore take place in November. The works to 
be performed are the ‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” ‘ Moses in 
Egypt,” ** Elijah,” ‘* St. Paul,” ** Lobgesang,” ‘* Last Judgment,” 
‘* Creation,” ‘* Eli,” and ‘“* Judas Maccabeus.” The committee 
understand that the building will not be available for musical 
purposes after October next, and the concerts for the season 
1879-80 will therefore be the final series given by the Society at 
Exeter Hall. 


An illustration of the amateur’s criticism may be found ina 
little duo concertante between the parts of a fashionable concert, 
in which a great violinist had made a sensation. ‘‘ What did you 
think of —— ?” said a wandering male habitué to a 
musical fanatic of the other sex. ‘‘ Oh! heavenly! sublime! 
wonderful! quite too awfully grand!” “His phrasing——” 
“Oh! charming!” ‘And his tone——” ‘Oh! splendid!” 
‘‘And then his mechanism—his harmonics—his double-stop- 
ping.” ‘ Ah!——y—e—s.” “ All so delightfully clean !”—* Oh! 
ah! indeed, yes! Quite clean! One might almost take him for an 
Englishman !” . 

The Silesian Musical Festival will take place at Girlitz next 
June. The program will include Herr Rubinstein’s oratorio, 
‘“‘ Das verlorene Paradies,” a Symphony by Schumann, the Over- 
ture and scenes from ‘‘ Idomeneo,” Mendelssohn's ‘ Walpurgis 
Night,” the Prelude to Wagner's ‘“* Meistersinger,” a Symphony by 
L. Deppe, and a Pianoforte Concerto by Beethoven, It is hoped 
that Herr Rubinstein will conduct his own work. 
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MR. CURWEN'S GLASGOW ADDRESS.* 


mee gee 


We have been favoured by the Editor of the Tonic 
Sol-Fa leporter with an “ advance” proof of Mr. Cur- 
wen’s address to the students of the Anderson College, 
Glasgow. It is mainly, though not exclusively, a Tonic 
Sol-Fa Manifesto, and it is as usual distinguished 
by the vigour and straightforwardness which dis- 
tinguishes its author. We miss the extravagant tropes 
and stilted diction which distinguish some addresses 
on like occasions, as well as the complacent self-praise 
which we find in others; and we find instead good 
information and advice for musicians, students, and 
music lovers ; combined with a plain notice to all whom 
E it may concern, that Mr. Curwen’s party have not the 
| slightest intention of staying where they are. We 
quote a few sentences from the beginning of the 
address, which acquire additional meaning and import- 
ance when we consider by whom they are spoken and 
to whom they are addressed. And first as to the train- 
ing of the taste :— 


vi Among these four departments of culture—the discipline of the 
i, taste, the ear, the eye, and the mechanical faculties which are 
! exercised in playing and singing, it seems to me that the training 
| of the taste has an overwhelming importance. Music is the art 
of combining sounds so as to please the ear, and it addresses itself 
' in the first place and chiefly to the emotional and artistic side 
« of our nature. We can study music from various sides, and for 
this reason music attracts to herself various classes of minds. 
To one man, music is an affair of mathematical calculations 
about the scale; to another, music means yellow-leaved old 
Psalters and Primers ; another is absorbed in the collection of 
Esquimaux lullabies, or Indian boat-songs; another can talk of 
nothing but Gregorian tones and Church tradition. All these 
men, the mathematician, the antiquarian, the ethnologist, the 
churchman, and the physicist, find their separate fields of study 
in music, and it is when they crowd upon us, proclaiming all at 
once their own views, that we are apt to lose sight of the real 
nature of music as an audible appeal to the laws of beauty which 
are implanted in our minds. Let us not for a moment be narrow- 
minded enough to ridicule these investigators. From all of them 
we have much to learn, and we shall be all the stronger in 
judgment and knowledge from hearing what they have to say. 
But while we gladly accept their contributions, let us keep our 
eyes fixed upon the broad fact that the essence of music does not 
lie in the figures of the Mathematician, the lore ofthe Historian, 
or even in the rules of the Harmonist, but in the works of the 
great masters, as they reach our ears through the voices and 
instruments of worthy executants. 

Taste is the foundation of musicianship. What gentlemanliness 
is in social life, that is taste in musical life. How is this 
invaluable factor of the musician to be imparted? It cannot be 
imparted through an essay, or by a whole forest of expression 
marks covering a score. Taste may by these means be strength- 
ened and made intelligent, but in its essence it is a thing learnt 
by personal contact, by sympathetic listening to good models: 
nourished and fed rather as a moral than as an intellectual faculty. 

It is doubly necessary at the present time to remind ourselves 
of this fact. Owing to cheap printing and modern enterprise, we 
can now gain a vast quantity of knowledge about music from 
scores and theoretical works, knowledge which our fathers, so far 





) * An Address delivered October 2nd, 1879, at the opening of 
t the Popular Music Classes, Anderson's College, Glasgow. 





as they obtained it at all, gained chiefly by listening and reflecting 
and generalising in their own minds. 


Farther on there is a very curious paragraph which 
we commend to the attention of our readers, and 
specially Mr. Curwen himself: reconsideration will 
probably increase his diffidence. 


I have often wondered why it is that women, who as musical 
executants hold their own with men in all departments, have 
never come to the front rank as composers. Here is an explana- 
tion of the fact which I offer with some diffidence, and which if 
true, shows the truth ef my position. All our great composers 
have held appointments as conductors of orchestras, and have 
lived and breathed in an atmosphere of sound. Their genius 
has been trained and fed by constant listening and judging, 
Women have never had the opportunity of becoming thus intimate 
with orchestral effects, and hence tiey have had no chance of 
measuring their powers with men. 


Passing on to the conclusion of the address, we find 
Mr. Curwen dealing with a common characteristic of 


musical people—even, we fear, among the Tonic Sol- 
faists :— 


Musical people are often accused of being conceited, and there 
is frequently ground for the charge. Conceit arises from 
moving in a small circle, and a conceited man is nearly always 
one who has had the misfortune to mix with inferiors. There 
are perhaps two or three musical men in our country who are 
fairly entitled to be conceited, because they are really unlikely 
to meet any one who can tell them anything they do not know 
about music. But what is the fact? Why these are the very 
men who are conspicuous for preserving through life an almost 
childlike attitude of mind, and an eagerness to correct and 
enlarge their knowledge from every source that presents itself, 
however humble. The conceited man is his own worst enemy, 
Not only is he more likely to be wrong than the man who is ready 
to learn, but he can never enjoy the free give and take of intimate 
friendship, which does so much to form judgment and taste. 
People will stand a great many faults, but they nearly always give 
the conceited mana wide berth. I always notice, as one of the 
signs of a really able man, that he defines clearly any subject or 
branch of a subject he does not know. As faras he goes he is 
certain, but there he stops, and freely says that he knows no more. 
The conceited man will give his opinion on anything. I hear a 
great deal of musical criticism that the would-be critics have 
evidently picked up from others, rather than from their own feel- 
ing and experience, There is a stock of cant phrases that do duty 
on all occasions. Thus after listening to an organ performance, 
it is always safe to remark that ‘‘ the reeds were sharp,” or after 
hearing an instramental movement it sounds very well to say ‘I 
liked his subjects but his form was bad.’’ Pretence of this sort 
may serve to delude the ignorant into a belief of the capacity of 
the speaker, but his reputation collapses if a real musician hap- 
pens to hears him. The student of solid attainments is distin- 
guished in no way more than by his reticence in judging, and his 
reluctance to give a hasty opinion. But real knowledge gives a 
natural and healthy confidence which we are never in danger of 
mistaking for conceit. ; 


We recommend our readers to get the Reporter and 
read the whole address: their penny will be well in- 
vested, and their time well occupied. They may also 
by chance find in its pages evidence of what is being 
done—not by fits and starts, but steadily and on a 
system. They may learn that these Tonic Sol-faists not 
only cultivate a moveable dv, and patronise a hideous 
(if convenient) notation; but that they have achieved 
something, and that their motto is “‘ Kxcelsior !”” 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The opening concert of the twenty-fourth series had 
the following Program :—Overture, ‘* The Magic Flute,” 
Mozart; Recit. and aria, ‘‘Non Paventar,” Mozart, 
Miss Thursby; Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, 
Mendelssohn, Violin—-Maurice Dengremont (his first 
appearance in England); Symphony No. 1, in B flat, 
Op. 88, Schumann; Song, ‘ The Bird that came in 
Spring,” Benedict, Miss Thursby; Minuet for Strings, 
Boccherini; Violin Solo,‘‘ Souvenir de Haydn,” Iéo- 
nard, Violin—Maurice Dengremont; Sylvia, ‘ Ballet,” 
Délibes, first time. 

Tke Mozart overture and the Schumann symphony 
were splendidly executed, and the high quality of the 
band is fully maintained. Mr. Manns was received with 
rounds of applause. Maurice Dengremont, the young 
violinist, is but twelve years of age, born in Brazil, 
where his father—a Frenchman by birth—married a 
Brazilian lady. In appearance he is a mere child. 
Since Joachim, also a boy of twelve years old appeared, 
English musicians have witnessed no such display. 
The technical ability of the boy is amazing ; he executed 
the most difficult tours de force with accuracy and ease, 
and his intonation was faultless. Histone was sympa- 
thetic and powerful ; and in his second solo—composed by 
his instructor, M, Léonard,—he played double-stopping 
passages fluently, and gave in good style a melody in 
harmonics, accompanied with arpeggi, He seems to 
throw his soul into his playing, and the refinement of 
his taste is conspicuous. He was enthusiastically 
applauded, and after his second solo received a double 
recall. Miss Thursby sang her two solos well, and 
The ballet 
music by Délibes is an illustration of the modern 
French school, and contains some original passages 
and novel effects. 

A symphony by Herr Heinrich Hofmann was per- 
formed for the first time in this country at the 
second concert. High expectations of the sym- 
phony had been formed by those to whom Herr 
Hofmann’s lighter compositions were known, and from 
the fact of its bearing the name of “ Frithjof,” and the 
indication of portrayal in the career of the Scandinavian 
hero, it was surmised that the work was writ- 
{en as “‘ program music.” After all it is but a com- 
monplace affair. The opening allegro bears the title of 
‘« Frithjof and Ingeborg ;” the adagio is called ‘“ Inge- 
borg’s Lament ;” the intermezzo illustrates a scene with 
‘‘ Elves and Giants ;” and the finale is entitled ‘* Frith- 
jof’s Return.” Its performance evoked no enthusiasm. 
The program further comprised Beethoven's first 
concerto in C—admirably interpreted by Mdme. Mon- 
tigny-Remaury; a set of variations for two pianos 
on a theme by Beethoven, by M. Camille Saint- 
Saens ; Bennett's overture to ‘* Paradise and the Peri ;” 
Gounod’s *‘ Funeral March of a Marionette’; and 
songs sung by Mrs. Osgood. M. Saint-Siieus shows 
some facility in his variations (the theme is from 
the trio of the sonata in E flat, Op. 380, No. 8), 
and they were well played by Mdme. Montigny- 
Remaury and Miss Marie Wurm, pupil of Mr. Franklin 
Taylor. 

At the third concert, on Oct. 18, a symphony by 
Haydn—the eighth of the famous Salomon set of twelve 
—was given for the first time here. Concerning these 


was rewarded with abuudant applause. 





symphonies and the reason of their being called into 
existence a few details may not be out of place. Salo- 
mon was a famous violinist, a nativeof Bonn—Beet- 
hoven’s birthplace ; he lived for many years in England, 
was one of the original founders of the Philharmonic 
Society, and his remains were honoured by burial in the 
Cloisters of Westminster Abbey. Salomon gave con- 
certs, and brought Haydn over to England to write 
symphonies and conduct them. He had determined to 
engage not only Haydn, but Mozart as well; he 
journeyed to Vienna for this purpose—not a light affair 
ninety years ago—and it was settled that Haydn should 
go to London for the first season and Mozart the second. 
Before that stipulated time arrived Mozart had died. 
Haydn was to receive £300 for composing six sympho- 
nies ; £200 for the copyright, and a benefit guaranteed at 
the same sum. That was in 1790. Salomon engaged 
Haydn again for the season 1792, increasing the terms 
for the copyright of the second set of six symphonies to 
£300. This symphony in E flat bears the date of 1795, 
Haydn’s second visit to this country having been 
ostensibly deferred until the year preceding (1794). An 
opinion is hazarded that this symphony may be the very 
last of the master’s 125; this may or may not be the 
fact, but it is one of his finest works of the class. It 
possesses a modern flavour, and abounds with orchestral 
features which are difficult of associating with the style 
of music in vogue at the end of the last century, Mr. A. 
C. Mackenzie's clever and spirited scherzo for orchestra, 
was played for the first time at the Crystal Palace ; 
Schumann's pianoforte concerto in A minor was charm- 
ingly rendered by Mdme, Montigny-Remaury, who also 
performed Mr. Alfred Cellier’s ‘* Danse Pompeuse,” and 
the scherzo from M. Saint-Siens’ concerto in G minor; 
Mendelssohn's ‘ Melusina’” overture—one of his finest 
occasional works—can never be heard too often. Miss 
Annie Marriott sang the scena ‘Ocean, thou mighty 
monster,” from ‘‘ Oberon,” in a style which promises 
well for her future excellence, and Signor Foli gave 
the aria “ Se il rigor” from Halévy’s ‘ Juive,” in his 
accustomed manner. These artists also joined in the 
duet “Se la vita” from ‘* Semiramide.” Mr. Manns 
conducted as usual. 

On Oct. 25 the Program included Symphony No. 2, 
in C, Schumann; Allegro from an unfinished Violin 
-Concerto (Beethoven)—first time; Violin Solo, 
Romance and Rondo from Concerto in A minor, 
Molique; Danza delle Ore, ‘* La Gioconda,” Ponchielli, 
first time. The vocalist was Mdme. Schuch-Proska. 
Violin—Mr, Carrodus. Schumann’s symphony in 
O, Op. 61, was very finely played. The violin con- 
certo of Beethoven is certainly not equal to otler works 
of the kind by the same composer ; still it shows many 
of Beethoven’s characteristics, and its performance could 
not fail of inspiring considerable interest among musical 
people. The playing was admirable, both of soloist 
and orchestra. Mdme. Schuch-Proska was not so 
sucessful in her song. (from the ‘ Zauberflite "’) 
as we should have anticipated. The room was well 
filled. 

The program for Nov. 1 includes—Scotch Symphony, 
Mendelssobn ; Pianoforte Concerto in F sharp minor, 
Hiller ; Prelude and Fugue for orchestra, F’. Davenport 
(first time); Introduction to Third Act, Dance of Ap- 
prentices, and Procession of Master-singers, Wagner. 
Vocalists, Mdme. Schuch-Proska and Miss Hope Glenn ; 
Pianist, Miss Bessie Richards. 
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ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


On Oct. 25 the twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle 
of Balaclava was celebrated by a fete which had the 
effect of drawing an immense audience. Amongst the 
incidents of the program was a goodly muster of the 
remnants of the famous Six Hundred, who, after having 
been photographed in groups, each man wearing his war 
medals and military decorations, dined together to the 
number of about one hundred, Mr. G. Joy Smith, of 
the 11th Hussars, presiding, and Mr. W. Berll, of the 
9th Hussars, occupying the vice-chair. The evening's 
entertainment consisted of a military concert, under 
the direction of Mr. Dan Godfrey, in which the whole 
of the band of the Grenadier Guards, the Alexandra 
Palace military band, the drum and fife bands of the Ist 
and 3rd battalions of the Grenadier Guards, and the 
pipers of the Fusilier Guards took part. The concert was 
interspersed with an assault of arms, given in the in- 
terval between the pieces by some of the most proficient 
soldiers of the 1st Life Guards, and bythe recitation 
of Tennyson's poem, the “ Chargeof the Light Bri- 
gade,” given by Mr. Pennington, in his uniform of the 
11th (Prince Albert’s own) Hussars, in the ranks of 
which regiment he rode in the charge. Mr. Pennington 
gave the poem with such effect that it was redemanded, 
and he was called up a third and fourth time to receive 
the plaudits of the assembly. The musical portion of 
the program included selections from ‘* H.M.S. Pina- 


fore,”” and the English and Jullien’s British Army 


Quadrilles, which was given with all its effects, includ- 
ing the firing of cannon. The entertainments were 
brought to a close by a display of fireworks. 

On Nov. 1 there will be an evening performance of 
Bellini’s opera, ‘‘ La Sennambula,” by the Blanche Cole 
Opera Company (under the joint direction of Mdme. 
Cole, Mr. ‘Turner, and Mr. Ludwig), Count, Mr. 
George Olmi ; Alessio, Mr. Tempest ; and Elvino, Mr. J. 
W. Turner ; Lisa, Miss Lucy Millais ; Teresa, Miss Marie 
Temple, and Amina, Mdme. Blanche Cole, Mr. 
Frederick Archer will conduct. 

HER MAJESTY’'S OPERA. 

On Oct. 18 Her Majesty’s Opera opened for the win- 
ter season, as had been announced, with reduced prices 
and the withdrawal of restrictions as to evening dress. 
Though the company is fewer and some of the more 
famous names are absent, the winter season is much 
the same as the regular season, and the cast of ‘‘ didu”’ 
was open to little objection. Mdme. Marie Roze filled 
the part of Aida for the first time in England. Her 
voice is fresher than when last heard at Her Majesty's ; 
and she brings intelligence and good training to her 
impersonation of the character. The part is exacting, 
and she is equal to its requirements. Mdme. Trebelli 
repeated her able representation of the Princess Amneris, 
and won general admiration. As Amonasro Signor 
Pantaleoni played with much skill, and in the third act 
he showed a vigour which was very striking. Signor 
Frapolli was not quite satisfactory as Radamés ; he has 
hardly sufficient energy, though he produced consider- 
able effect in the final duet. Signori Pinto and Susini 





as the High Priest and Egyptian King, sang efficiently. 
The chorus was rather beneath the customary tasted ; 
and Signor Li Calsi conducted. 

On the second night of the season ‘‘ Dinorah” intro- 
duced Mdme. Ilma di Murska, whose impersonation of 








the distraught peasant girl in Meyerbeer’s delightful 
opera first gained enthusiastic admiration some years 
ago. The bills state that this is her “ first appearance 
these four years,”’ but it seems longer since we last heard 
her here, and her voice seemed at first hardly so rich 
as formerly. As the opera progressed, Mdme. di Murska 
showed her former power and skill, and she sang the 
shadow song, ‘‘ Ombra leggiéra ” with remarkable effect, 
and was most heartily applauded. Her acting is full 
of thought, and Mdme. di Murska will no doubt retain 
her popularity. Signor Rota was the Hoel, and played 
and sang with artistic skill and finish. As Correntino 
Signor Frapolli sings the music of the country lout with 
appreciation and humour. The part of the Goatherd 
was given to Mdlle. Pisani, who has a voice of very fair 
quality, but is not quite at ease on the stage ; she pro- 
mises well. Signor Franceschi, as the Cacciatore, gave 
his melody with its usual effect. Mr. Hill conducted. 

On Oct. 21 ‘* Carmen” was produced with Miss Hauk 
as the heroine, a part in which she excels. Signor 
Tecchi was the Don José, Signor Pantaleoni Escamillo, 
and Mdlle. Lido Michaela. 

On the 22nd “ Lucia di Lammermoor” was played with 
Mdme. di Murska in the title-part, one of her best 
characters in former years. There was a fair house, 
and the audience were much pleased with the prima 
donna, Signor Brignoli was the Edgardo, and displayed 
the style and finish of the Italian school, which is now 
ignored by some of our opera singers. 

On Oct. 23 ‘‘ Aida” was repeated, and on the 
following evening Ambroise Thomas’s ‘ Mignon’’ 
attracted a crowded audience. The part of the 
heroine, associated in this country with Mesdames 
Albani and Nilsson, was played by Mdlle. Minnie 
Hauk, who gave a consistent performance of the cha- 
racter—if somewhat wanting in sentiment and pathos, 
still effective. The lady sang best in the song of Gugli- 
elmo’s ‘‘ page” in the second act before putting on Fili- 
na's attire, and inthe ‘‘ Know’st thou the land?” and 
the ‘‘ Swallow Duet” displayed some sensibility. Mdme. 
di Murska’s Filina was a finished performance if not so 
fresh as it might be. Mdme. Trebelli’s Federico is well 
known ; the rondo-gavotte wasencored. Signor Tecchi, 
as Guglielmo, hardly seemed at home in the part ; and Mr. 
Conly, the Lotario, who sang in England for the first 
time, must be heard again before his value can be 
properly estimated. He has a rich baritone voice, and 
sings a little roughly. Signor Franceschi did good 
service in the small part of Giarno, and M. Thomas was 
the Laerte. ‘* Faust” was given on the 25th with 
Mdlle. Crosmond as Marguerite. 

On October 27 Bellini’s ‘* Sonnambula” was played 
with Mdme. Ilma di Murska as Amina, who played and 
sang well, receiving frequent and warm applause. On 
the following evening the “ Troratore” was given, the 
part of Leonora being assigned to Mdme. Marie Roze. 
Her acting was expressive and she sang with skill and 
earnestness. The .4zucena of Mdme. Trebelli, as 
usual, was superb. Her delivery of the passage in the 
scene with Manrico, ‘Ma nell’ alma dell’ ingrato,” 
raised a storm of applause. Manrico was played by 
Signor Tecchi, and Signor Pantaleoni was the Conte di 
Luna. ‘Don Giovanni” was announced for the 29th, 
with Mdme. Pappenheim as Donne Anna, Mdme. Sinico 
Elvira, and Miss Minnie Hauk as Zerlina. The 
« Huguenots” is announced for Nov. 1, and ‘ Robert le 
Diable” for Nov. 6. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The first meeting of professors and students for the 
season took place on October 4, when the following 
works were given :—Fantasia Sonata, in G, Op. 78, 
No. 8, pianoforte (Schubert)—Miss E. Sullivan ; Air, 
«+ Rejoice greatly,” ‘* Messiah” (accompanist, Mr. W. G. 
Wood,)— Miss Holt; Prelude and Fugue, in E, Book 
2, pianoforte (Bach)—Miss Webster; Aria, ‘‘ Agitato 
da smania funesta,” ‘J Fuorusciti” (Paer)—(accom- 
panist, Mr. Corke)—Mr, W. H. Brereton; Canzone, 
‘]] bianco lino ” (Fiori)—(accompanist, Mr. Corke)— 
Miss M. Robinson ; Toccata, in C, organ (Bach)—Mr. 
Walter Hughes; Willow Song (Arthur Sullivan)— 
(accompanist, Miss Kate Steel)—Miss Marian McKenzie; 
Andante and Rondo Capriccioso, in EK, Op. 14, pianoforte 
(Mendelssohn)—Miss Isabelle Lewis; Aria, ‘‘ Sognai”’ 
(F. Schira)—(accompanist, Mr. Corke)—Miss Ambler ; 
‘The Lake, the Millstream, and the Fountain,’ Op. 
10, pianoforte (Sterndale Bennett)}—Mr. Edwin 
Flavell ; Song, ‘‘ There is a green hill’? (Gounod)— 
(accompanist, Mr. Corke)—Miss Kate Ashdown ; Novel- 
lette, in D, Op. 21, pianoforte (Schumann)—Miss Ada 
Hazard. 

The first students’ concert was given on. October 25. 
Miss Maude White, Mendelssohn’s Scholar, played an 
elegant Scherzino of her own; Miss Glyde played 
excellently a Prelude and Fugue of Bach, and two 
movements from Sterndale Bennett's Suite de piéces, 
Op. 24, No. 6. Miss Amy Hare played a Nocturne by 
Chopin, and a ‘“Novelette” by Schumann ; and Mr. 
Percy Stranders the Allegro, Intermezzo, and Finale 
from Schumann's ‘‘ Carnival Scenes at Venice.” Mr. 
Corke played an organ solo, and a part-song for female 
voices by Mr. Ernest Ford was sung. 





CONCERTS AT COVENT GARDEN. 

On Oct. 6 a new series began under the direction of 
M. Riviere. A varied program was put forward, 
including compositions by Auber, H. Reber, Latour, 
John Urich, Donizetti, Massenet, Leo Délibes, Gounod, 
Van Biene, Proch, Demersmann, Cowen, Raff, Benedict, 
Leutner, Flotow, Sullivan, Engel, Bonnisseau, Kcene- 
mann, Strauss, Keenig, and M. Riviére, who has written a 
grand patriotic march for orchestra and chorus, entitled, 
‘‘ Honour to the Brave,” which was duly performed at 
the end of the first part and met with great applause. 
Of the vocalists, the ‘ star’? was Miss Emma Thursby, 
who sang Proch’s aria, ‘“‘ Deh! torna mio bene,” with 
brilliancy and ease, Miss Giulia Welmi made her first 
appearance, and sang pleasantly, though her voice does 
not seem strong enough for so large a house as the 
Royal Italian Opera. Solos vocal and instrumental 
were given by Messrs. Reynolds, Phillips, Carrion, 
Garcia, Cornelis, Van Biene, St. Jacome; Mesdames 
Richards, Weldon, and Enriquez. These concerts 
have continued with great suscess throughout the 
month, and as an illustration we may quote the 
program of October 31, an ‘ English night.” Part 
I.—Overture, ‘‘ Le Puits d’Amour,” Balfe ; Reverie, 
H. Reber; song, “She wandered down the moun- 
tain side,” F. Clay, Miss Giulia Welmi; solo, 
contra-bass, ‘‘Sonnambula,” Bottesini, Mr. H. Pro- 
gratzki; song, “Thy Faithful Echo,” Ganz, Miss 
E. Webster ; Gavotte, ‘‘ Mignon,” A. Thomas; song, 





‘The Pilgrim of Love,” Bishop, Mr. Bernard Lane; 
selection, ‘‘ Hienzi,” Wagner; solo, pianoforte, ‘* Con- 
certstuck,” Miss. M. Rock; song, ‘‘ The Chorister,” 
Sullivan, Mdme. A. Sterling; march, ‘“‘ Turkish Patrol,” 
Michaelis; song, ‘‘The Wood,” Wekerlin; march, 
‘‘Honour to the Brave,” Riviere; solo, Miss Giulia 
Welmi. Part II.—Selection, ‘‘ Carmen,” Bizet ; song, 
‘“‘ Sweethearts,” Sullivan, Mr. B. Lane; song, “ The 
Three Fishers,” Hullah, Mdme. A. Sterling; solo 
pianoforte, ‘‘ Danse meagre,’’ Ascher, Miss M. Rock; 
song, ‘‘ Embarrassment,” Abt, Miss Thursby; polka, 
‘** Bonne- Bouche,” Waldteufel; aria, ‘“ Bel raggio,” 
Rossini, Miss E. Webster; selection ‘* Le Petit Jue,” 
Lecocg ; Valses, ‘* Madame Favart,” Loti ; quick 
march, ‘‘ Fatinitza,” Suppe, These concerts will con- 
clude in another week. 





CONCERTS. 

Mdme, Worrell gave her annual evening concert 
at the Angell Town Institution Brixton, on October 1; it 
was well attended. The singers were Mdme. Worrell, 
Malle, Héléne Arnim, Miss Marian Burton, Messrs. 
Arthur J. Thompson, and others ; the instrumentalists 
Miss Ada Hazard, R.A.M. (pianoforte), and Mr, 
Edward Deane (viola). Mdme. Worrell sang Braga’s 
“ Serenata” (with viola obbligato), Gounod’s ‘ The 
Worker ” (encored, when she substituted ‘‘ Twickenham 
Ferry”), and Sullivan's ‘Orpheus with his lute,” 
joining also in the trio “‘My Lady the Countess.” 
The program was rather long, consisting of twenty-six 
numbers. There were two glees, ‘‘ Crows in a corn- 
field” and “ Dame Durden.” Miss Ada Hazard played 
two pieces by Mr. Walter Macfarren, ‘“‘ The Naiads ” 
and ‘* Second Tarantella.” Mr, Turle Lee accompanied 
the songs, 

Mr. George H. Ll. Edwards gave a concert on 
Thursday evening, Oct. 80, at the Bow and Bromley 
Institute, when the following artists appeared ; 
Vocalists : Miss Marian Williams, Miss Alice Fairman, 
Miss Annie Powell, Mr. C. A. White, Mr. Arthur 
Thomas, Mr. Jas. Sauvage. Accompanist, Mr. T. S. 
Puddicombe. Instrumentalists; solo violin, Mr. J. 
F’. Stout: solo pianoforte, Mr. G. H. Ll, Edwards, and 
the East London Orchestral Society, (Conductor, Mr. 
A. Fredericks). Mr. Edwards played Sir J. Benedict's 
* Erin ;” Nuits Blanches, Op. 82, No. 18, Stephen 
Heller; and Miniatures, Op. 98, No. 11, ‘ Revoir” 
Rubinstein. The vocal and instrumental selections 
were good and interesting, and could not fail to be 
appreciated by the audience. 

Mdlle. Anne Bock gave an evening concert on Oct. | 
80 at Steinway Hall. She was assisted by Herr 
Ludwig (violin) and Herr Daubert (violoncello). The 


- program included Schubert’s Trio in E flat, Op. 100, 


for piano, violin, and ‘cello; and a movement from 
the Kreutzer sonata of Beethoven for piano and violin. 
Besides taking the pianoforte in the above, Malle, 
Bock played solos by Beethoven, Schubert, Tausig, 
Schumann, Chopin, and Liszt. Mdme. Antoinette 
Sterling had four songs by Schubert, Wagner, J. W. 
Davison, and Hubert Parry. Miss Bock showed great 
ability and perfect command of the instrument ; she 
was greatly applauded for all she did. The execution 
of the other instrumental pieces was perfect,and Mdme. 
A. Sterling was recalled after each song. There was an 
excellent audience. 
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FESTIVAL COMMITTEES. 


[From the Athenaum.] 


While credit may be taken by the Bristol Festival 
Committee and others acting with them for a display 
of energy almost beyond precedent, it is unfortunately 
impossible to give higher praise than that which may 
be awarded for good intentions. Without doubt the 
position of the directors of a musical festival is onerous 
and difficult, especially when they have neither lengthy 
experience to guide them nor practical musicians 
amongst their number to give them counsel and assist- 
ance. But having accepted the responsibilities of their 
office, they must be prepared to fiud their actions 
subjected to criticism, and their errors exposed. It 
may be accepted as an axiom that one of the foremost 
aims of a festival should be to encourage native art in 
as substantial a manner as possibie. This duty the 
Bristol Committee ignored completely, whether from 
want of thought or want of heart they alone can deter- 
mine. A _ body of foreign gentlemen intent upon 
demonstrating that English music and English musicians 
are alike unworthy of consideration could not have 
laboured more assiduously or consistently to this end. 
The samples of English composition that found their 
way into the program —doubtless selected by the artists 
who sang them—were quite unworthy of their position, 
thereby increasing the irritation rather than allaying it. 
Further, it is greatly to be regretted that the Committee 
did not see their way to utilizing more extensively the 
resources in their midst. In possessing not only an 
excellent choir, but a highly efficient local orchestra, 
Bristol is placed in a more favourable position for 
festival work than any town in this country, save Man- 
chester. This result of individual enterprise is one in 
which the city generally may take pride, and, as a 
matter of policy, the warmest encouragement should be 
bestowed on such local efforts, if the Committee have 
the interests of music at heart. We are not advocating 
any theory akin to that of protection in commerce. 
Art is cosmopolitan without doubt, and the adoption of 
narrow insular prejudices would lead to no good result ; 
but in matters of trade, while we accept merchandise 
from abroad, we do not refuse with contempt the growth 
of our own country. This is what, metaphorically 
speaking, the British Committee have done as regards 
the festival under their charge. Have we no national 
pride that we persistently permit native art to wallow 
in a slough of despond? Well may foreign nations 
point the finger of scorn at us, and declare that no good 
musical thing can come out of England, while we re- 
gard with apathy and contempt every effort to lift the 
reproach from off our shoulders. The evil that is done 
cannot be recalled. The Bristol Festival of 1879, with 
its merits aud its grievous shortcomings, is matter of 
history ; but if attention is now drawn to these matters 
in which the executive has fallen short of the require- 
ments of art progress, it may reasonably be hoped that 
a beneficial result will accrue in the future. 








DEATH OF PROFESSOR CHARLES ECKERT. 


Professor Charles Eckert, the distinguished musician, 
has just passed away. He was born at Potsdam, and 
before completing his tenth year he had mastered all 
the technical difficulties of the pianoforte and violin, and 





had composed an opera. He was afterwards the favourite 
pupil of Mendelssohn. After holding musical posts in 
Paris, Vienna, and Wurtemberg, in 1868 he was ap- 
pointed to the orchestral directorship of the Royal Opera 
House in Berlin. He was the author of some operas. 


His songs are popular throughout the whole of the 
Fatherland. 








WON AT LAST. 


Standing mid the festive garlands, 
In her father’s noble hall ; 
Like a picture set in flowers, 

She had beaming smiles for all. 
Still she looked too wild and playful 
For the vows of lasting truth, 
And the lover sighed, and left her 
To enjoy her cloudless youth. 


When again he saw that maiden, 
All the nymph-like bloom was gone. 
Grief had left its mournful traces 
Where sweet hope had lately shone. 
By her parents’ grave she lingered 
Fair and gentle as a dove, 
But with brow so wrapt and saintly 
That he dared not speak of love. 


In an exiled brother's dwelling, 
Now once more she sang and smiled, 
In the sweet content of goodness 
Making home amidst the wild. 
But a rover sits beside her, 
Fondly tells her all the past, 
Crossed no more by joy or sorrow, 
He has won a bride at last. 


HENRIETTA NETHERCOTT. 





CuassicaL Music.—Dexter Smith’s Musical Record reprints the 
following from another Boston paper :—‘t We fear it is not strictly 
speaking an art motive which brings the general public to classical 
concerts. The musical interest at large generally tends in the 
direction of a single focus, and is an indication of the whims and 
caprices of fashion rather than the evidence of a wide-spread 
understanding of classical forms. With an extensive reputation 
for culture, and for enterprise in much that has to do with culture, 
Boston has long been noted for its patronization of music and the 
fine arts. But we doubt if there exists in ‘Modern Athens’ more 
than in New York, or Cincinnati, or Chicago, a large number of 
the class who are, so to speak, sincere patrons of classical concerts. 
At all events no musical organization has ever flourished here for 
any length of time having for its professed object the production 
of the highest forms of instrumental music. Everything in this 
direction has been subjected to the tyranny of fashion. The half- 
professionals in every city seem bound to run through everything 
that bears the slightest semblance to a musical organization ; 
and this class of haut ton amateurs remind one of the 
habitual reader of novels, who is never at rest until the last novel 
is in his hands. Music has made wonderful progress in this 
country during the past twenty years, butit has yet to develope 
that high standard of concert audiences from among our people 
which, for 80 many ages, has been a crowning feature of German 
civilization. Until the classical concert is no longer patronized 
simply as a fashionable pastime, the art can make no such progress 
with us as shall adequately satisfy the demands of artist and 
musician.” Boston (or the ‘* Hub,” or ‘‘ Modern Athens,”) claims 
to be the centre of musical enlightenmentin the States. The people, 
however, do not yet seem to love Art for its own sake. Fashion 
rules there as elsewhere. 
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DRAMA. 





At the Adelphi Mr. Dion Boucicault’s “ Rescued” is 
chiefly a reproduction of characters and incidents 
previously made use of by Mr. Boucicault himself. Its 
characters include an Earl, an Engineer, and a Russian 
Count, a Lady Sybil Ferrers and a Blind Biddy and a 
Midge. lLove-scenes which are funny and low-comedy 
make up the piece, together with the great sensation 
which carries away the audience. The attempt to 
cause a railway accident, frustrated at the last moment 
by twowomen, is ingenious if not new, and it causes 
frantic delight to the spectators. The scene, indeed, at 
Burley Gap will attract hundreds of sensation-lovers. 
Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Henry Neville, Mr. J. G. 
Taylor, Miss Moodie, Miss Lydia Foote, and Miss 
Pateman are engaged in the piece. 

The New Sadler's Wells Theatre—its predecessor 
being the oldest theatre in London—was opened by 
Mrs. H. L. Bateman on October 9. Sadler's Wells 
possesses a long and curious history, for the spring 
which existed on its site was known before the 
Reformation, and it brought in some revenue to the 
Priory of Jerusalem. But the popularity of the place 
declined, and the Clerkenwell spring was forgotten. It 
was discovered by a surveyor of highways, Mr. Sadler, 
who in building a house of entertainment in 1683 came 
upon the old well, while excavating his garden. Sadler 
turned the discovery to account. The physicians extolled 
the properties of the waters, and Sadler’s Musick House 
became a “ health resort” of the period. By-and-by a 
theatre was erected, and the taking of the waters, once 
the chief attraction, fell into desuetude. A Mr. Miles 
succeeded Sadler, the establishment being called 
‘*Miles’s Music House;” and subsequently one 
Francis Forcer, a musician, gave concerts there, with 
rope dancing, &c. Forcer was succeeded by Warren, 
but the Middlesex grand jury got rid of him on the 
ground that he encouraged improper characters. The 
next tenant, Mr. Rosamon, obtained a license when he 
opened Sadler’s Wells in 1753; he pulled down the old 
wooden structure, and erected a substantial building, 
in all material respects the Sadler's Wells Theatre we 
have known up to the present date. Rosamon was 
followed by Mr. Arnold, in partnership with Tom King, 
the Drury-lane comedian, and the original Sir Peter 
Teazle. After King’s time the house was managed by 
Wroughton, Siddons, Hughes, and Coates ; the manage- 
ment in 1806 consisted of Hughes, Tom Dibdin, Charles 
Dibdin, Andrews, Burford, and G. Arnold, and at this 
time Grimaldi was a great attraction. In 1807 eighteen 
persons were trampled to death on an alarm of fire. 
W. H. Payne was manager in 1820, and Mr, Egerton 
followed in 1822; the London Wine company had the 
house in 1825—with Tom Dibdin as manager and 
author; Mrs. Fitzwilliam presided in 1832; and a 
year later George Almar. Mrs. Warner, Mr. Phelps, 
and Mr. Greenwood opened the theatre in 1844, Mr. 
Phelps taking sole direction in 1860; he conducted 
it successfully for a time. When he retired the 
history of the old house may be considered to have 
closed. 

On opening the new house an inaugural address 
was spoken by Miss Bateman, giving a view of the 
past, followed by promises for the future. The address 
(written by Mr. Tom Taylor) was warmly received. 
The piece chosen for the reopening was ‘‘ Rob Roy""—a 
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kind of operatic melodrama which used to be very 
popular. Good acting and good singing are both 
required. Francis Osbaldiston was played by Mr. 
Richard Drummond, who made no mark ; and Diana 
Vernon by Miss Maud Irvine, who sang in very fair 
style. Bishop’s concerted music, especially the chorus, 
‘* Now tramp o’er moss and fell,”’ told well, although 
most of the pieces seem extraneous to the drama. 
“Rob Roy” has some beautiful scenery—one view 
especially, a mountain glen and waterfall—exciting the 
audience to enthusiasm: and generally it is well 
mounted. Miss Bateman was of course [Helen Macgre- 
gor, Mr. Walter Bentley was Rob Koy, Mr. Edmund 
Lyons Bailie Nicol Jurvie—a part in which the late 
Mr. Phelps shone. The Dougal Creature of Mr. R. 
Lyons was strikingly played, and his combat with 
Captain Thornton—represented by Mr. F. W. Wynd- 
ham—was most effective as a stage fight. Some inci- 
dental music is partly composed or arranged by’ Mr. 
W. C. Levey; the National Anthem was sung at the 
conclusion of the play. The theatre was crammed, and 
the audience appeared delighted both with the building 
and the performances. 

A special performance of Macklin’s famous old 
comedy, “The Man of the World,” was given at the 
Olympic Theatre on the afternoon of Oct. 15, tointroduce 
Mr. J. R. Gibson to a London audience. The character 
of Sir Pertinax Macsycophant necessarily awakened 
recollections of Phelps; but without for a moment 
forgetting his ability, it was possible to praise the new 
comer. He showed perfect command of the part, and 
made every point tell. Mr. Gibson was fairly supported, 
and the comedy afforded pleasure to a full house. 

At the Lyceum the first Shakesperean performance 
of the season took place on Oct. 15, when ‘* Hamlet” 
was presented with the completeness and finish 
that distinguished it last year. Mr. Henry Irving's 
rendering of the Danish Prince showed, if anything, 
an increase of power, and his acting throughout won 
enthusiastic applause. The Ophelia of Miss Ellen 
Terry proved wonderfully effective. November 1 will 
witness the revival of ‘* The Merchant of Venice.” 

At the Imperial on Oct. 15 Miss Litton brought out 
the ‘* Poor Gentleman,” Sir Robert Bramble was admir- 
ably represented by Mr. W. Farren, who looked and acted 
the part to the life. Humphrey Dobbins was played by 
Mr, Everill, and Mr. Kyrle Bellew gave a spirited 
rendering of Frederick Bramble. Mr. Edgar depicted 
Lieutenant Worthington, “the poor gentleman,” with 
becoming dignity ; and Ollapod, the military apothecary, 
was made a diverting personage by Mr, Lionel Brough, 
who, however, was hardly at home in his part, Mr. 
J. Bannister excelled in his impersonation of the 
farmer’s son Stephen, smitten with martial fever and 
desire to distinguish himself. Kmily had a pleasing 
representative in Miss Meyrick, and Mrs. Stirling 
delighted her audience in a new character, Miss Mac Tab, 
The comedy was tastefully put on the stage, and met 
with a cordial reception. 

At the Court Theatre Mr. Byron’s new piece 
“* Courtship” has achieved a success which depends as 
much on what the characters say, as on the interest 
inspired by what theydo. Millicent Vivian, the heroine, 
has three lovers ; a ‘‘ self-made man,” Phineas Gubbins ; 
a poor aristocrat, Claude de Courcy; and a young 
gentleman-farmer, Edward Trentham. Gubbins, of 
course, is a vulgar creature, although a guest in Miss 
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Vivian's house, and a suitor for her hand. She is 
wealthy, and of high birth—indeed the latter is to 
Gubbins her great charm ; and she determines to test 
the reality of their affection as other heroines have done 
before her; and in this plan she is helped by a friend 
named Blatchford. It is given out, therefore, that she 
is poor, and, in fact, nut the person whose name she 
has borne; and so Gubbins and De Courcy renounce 
their pretensions at once. True love is, according 
to precedent, strengthened by the bad news; the two 
declare their affection for each other, and the curtain 
falls. But the lover is hurt when he discovers the 
deception, and the kind Mr. Blatchford tries to smooth 
affairs in vain. But he feels that he cannut marry 
a girl who has acted as Millicent has done, though it 
appears that he himself has pretended to be poorer 
than he is. Ultimately Mr. Blatchford suddenly 
proclaims the fact that he is not Mr. Blatchford at all, 
but Millicent’s uncle, whose property she had inherited 
in the belief that he was dead. And so scruples are 
satisfied, and all ends happily. Weak as the plot is, 
the audience are kept in excellent humour to the final 
descent of the curtain. The dialogue is bright, witty, 
unforced, full of repartee—in short in Mr. Byron’s best 
manner. Mr. Anson gavea fanny, but highly-coloured 
representation of Gubbins. Mr. Wilson Barrett, as 
De Courcy, showed much ability, and we have no doubt 
will make his mark. The principal weight of the piece 
falls upon Mr. Coghlan’s shoulders, and he played with 
much skill. Miss Amy Roselle as Millicent, made her 
as sympathetic as possible ; and Messrs. Dacre, Price, 
Reeves-Smith, Mesdames Leigh Murray, Ormsby, and 
Giffard did well what was set down for them. 
comedietta, by Mr. H. A. Jones, styled * A Clerical Error,” 
precedes the comedy. The Rev. Richard Capel believes 
that his ward, Minnie Heritage, returns his love, and out 
of gratitude to him she has accepted his offer. But 
Dick, the vicar’s nephew, has her heart, and finding 
this to be so, Capel generously resigns her. The 
piece was ably acted by Mr. Wilson Barrett as the Vicar, 
Mr. Arthur Dacre as Dick, Mr. Anson, as an old butler. 
Jeremiah Perry, and Miss Winifred Emery as Minnie 
Heritage. 

In the new piece at the Alhambra Theatre, M. 
Lecocq has achieved a striking success, little owing 
to the original librettists. Produced at the Renaissance, 
in Paris, some few months ago, the work had little 
favour, and its revival after the annual vacation was 
not welcomed, although Mdlle. Jeanne Granier, a most 
charming actress, was the heroine. Yet the manage- 
ment of the Alhambra was wise in making arrange- 
ments to play the new opera by M. Lecocq, for the 
enterprise has proved entirely successful. ‘“ La Petite 
Mademoiselle” has been well adapted by Messrs. Reece 
and Leigh, and they have made the piece exceedingly 
attractive to an English audience. The plot is not 
very interesting, but some of the characters are exceed- 
ingly well drawn. The heroine is concerned in the 
Fronde rebellion, yet bas notwithstanding a great affec- 
tion for an officer of the King’s army, the Marquis de 
Manicamp. At the opening of the opera a soldiers’ camp 
is found outside the city to put down the Frondeurs, who 
have risen against the edicts of Cardinal Mazarin, Spe- 
cial watch is kept for the Countess Cameroni, whom the 
Cardinal wishes to force into a distasteful alliance; but 
as Mdme. Douillet she succeeds in passing the lines. 
She is mistaken for a lady of gallantry, has to submit to 
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many advances on the part of the officers, and favours 
the Marquis de Manicamp, who is in command. In 
the secortd act they meet again, disguised, the officer 
appearing as a charcutier's assistant, and the Countess 
as servant at aninn. A call to arms makes Manicamp 
hurry off to join his soldiers, while the Countess rallies 
the citizens. The latter throw up a barricade; and 
this stirring scene ends the second act. Afterwards 
the Countess is seen as a prisoner, but her release 
is effected through the agency of the Marquis, and 
their marriage is ultimately arranged upon satis- 
factory terms. Miss Constance Loseby gives a good 
rendering of the part of the Countess, and gets much 
applause for her song, ‘“ "Twas merely on my toilet’s 
duties.”” Only a small character fell to the share of 
Miss Emma Chambers, but she makes every line tell. 
Mr. F. Leslie, as the Marquis, sings with much finish 
and expression, his song when in disguise, ‘‘I am from 
country parts,” being capitally given. Mr. Knight 
Aston and Mr. Kelleher also lend valuable aid ; and the 
old-fashioned drollery of Mr. Paulton, as the inn-keeper, 
provokes abundant laughter. Mr. R. Reece has 
adapted the opera, throwing some excruciating puns 
into his dialogue, and the lyrical portion is by Mr. H. 
8. Leigh. The band, led by M. Jacobi, is most 
efficient, and the opera is nightly received with every 
token of success. 

“The Rivals” has been revived at the Imperial 
Theatre, with Mrs. Stirling as Mrs. Malaprop, Miss Lit- 
ton as Lydia Languish, Mr. W. Farren as Sir Anthony 
Absolute, and Mr. Lionel Brough as Bob Acres. 

Mr. Byron’s drama “ Daisy Farm” was revived 
with success at the Gaiety on October 25. It was 
originally produced at the Olympic in May, 1871, 
under the management of Mrs. Liston, the author then 
taking a prominent character. Mr. Byron’s rendering 
of his original part was marked by his usual coolness, 
and his jokes told well. Messrs. Macklin, J. Maclean, 
Royce, Elton, and Fawcett, and Misses Louise Willes, 
E. Bruce, and L. Coote were in the cast. 








TueatricaL First Nicuts.—The stalls on these occasions are 
crowded by a variety of representative occupants. The critics are 
there, of course; the distinguished barristers to whom the stage 
is the favourite form of social relaxation muster largely; there is 
the fashionable miscellany of soldiers, men about town, noblemen 
with artistic tastes, and baronets who patronise the stage and its 
ornaments from a fervent belief in its socially regenerative 
influences. Ladies are not wanting from the well-dressed and 
complacent crowd. Itis possible that one of the boxes may be 
occupied by Royalty ; it is certain that the observant eye will not 
fail to encounter the presence of at least one of the queens of 
fashion. For the rest, the chief reflection which a London first 
night now suggests is that Bohemia is a country of growing size 
and rapidly-improving civilisation, to which there has recently 
been annexed a considerable portion of Belgravia and Mayfair. 
No such leveller has been known in modern English society as the 
stage, and theatrical tastes are the links which bind together 
portions of that society which without this common quality might 
otherwise be the most widely removed. Thus the ground has been 
provided on which art and fashion, the aristocratic and democratic 
principles, may periodically meet. There are other circumstances 
which have tended to promote the popularity of the playhouse. 
Year after year London becomes not merely the place of temporary 
sojourn, but the permanent abode—the only home—of hundreds 
of thousands of men and women of all ages who are almost entirely 
without any opportunity of social pleasure. Many of these waifs 
and strays have valuable business situations and well-filled pockets. 
But money does not purchase them society, save indeed the society 
of the theatre, and for this reason the tendency of the theatre in 
London is to become more and more a mighty harbour of social 
refuge—a place of regular resort as well as the goal of periodical 
excursion, —Observer. 
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NEW MUSIC. 


[Rosert Cocks & Co.] 


Sings the Nightingale. Ballad. By W. T. Wricurox. Words 
by CHarues Swain. 

This little song is as pretty as it is simple; the air is charmingly 
fresh, and goes well to the words. It is set in F, 6-8 time, the 
compass E to F. There is a lovely Italian landscape on the 
illustrated title-page. 


The Rose peeping in at the Window. Song. Written by T. 
M. James. Music byJ. V. Roperts, Mus. Doc. Oxon. 

We have here pretty and simple verses, with a wholesome 
moral arising naturally from the train of thought; the music is 
unexceptionable, and gives opportunity to the singer of varying the 
expression without departing from the very tuneful melody. The 
key is D, 6-8 time, the compass D to F. 


‘* Opposite.” Song. Written by M. X. Hayes. Composed by 
J. V. Roperts. 

This is a little ballad—a story of a swain who is in love with 
his opposite neighbour. As the lady has got to pelting him with 
rosebuds, the pair will probably soon be happy and settled. Mr, 
Roberts’ music is pleising, but he has treated the matter too 
much au serieux. This, however, the singer can remedy. Key 
E flat, compass E to G. An edition is also published in C. 





(J. B. Cramer & Co.} 


Rosina. Gavotte Moprrne. No. 1 de ‘l'rois Morceaux pour Piano, 
par G. Ross1n1. 

Romance sans Paroles. No. 2. 

Barcarolle. No. 3. 


The above are excerpts from the Posthumous Works of the com- 
poser, which, bequeathed in MS. to his widow, were disposed of 
shortly after his death. It is probable that if Rossini had cared 
for these ‘fugitive pieces,” they would have been published in 
his lifetime, but of course they have a greater interest now he has 
gone—an interest in addition to that arising from their intrinsic 
merits. For the titles which the ‘‘ Trois Morceaux ” now bear, 
we presume Mr. Parker, by whom they are edited, is responsible. 
To our drawing-room pianists, who are continually seeking new 
pieces, each and all will be most welcome; they are tuneful and 
pleasing, not very difficult, and far beyond the commonplace pro- 
ductions of the present day: all marks of expression are carefully 
indicated, and where the best fingering of a passage is not obvious, 
Mr. Parker has come to the rescue. To the diligent student, or 
more than average player, the pieces will furnish employment in 
getting the utmost effect in their rendering of the composer's 
meaning ; and the search for gems of nuance which do not lie on 
the surface will be as improving as their discovery will be delightful. 
We trust that more of these posthumous works are in course of 
publication, and we would suggest that in future, if their titles 
were not given by the composer the fact should be stated on each 
piece. We have had a race among musicians of late in the 
production of ‘‘Gavottes modernes,” and it is curious to find 
that Rossini was, by some mysterious prescience, among the 
competitors, 





[Enocn & Sons.] 


Frankuin Taytor’s Pianoforte Tutor. 


There is not much novelty in this Tutor, which necessarily 
travels over the same ground as most works of the kind. There are 
some additions to the airs commonly found in instruction books, 
and little niceties of arrangement and detail, which are not always 
attended to, The work appears to have been carefully edited, and 
is well got up. 


Raff Album for the Pianoforte. Edited by A. Scutorsser. Vol. I. 
This volume contains nine pieces: Barcarole, Nocturne, 
Minuet, Cavatina, Bolero, Waltz, Gavotte, Berceuse, and 
Liindler. The selection is interesting—Raff in his lighter 
moments: the various pieces are full of character, and though 
they all require playing, there are no great difficulties for a 
performer with moderate skill and taste. There is, moreover, 
considerable variety, and most persons will find at any rate one 
pet piece out of the nine. 


Little Wife. Song. Words by F. E. Wearnerty. Music by 
Mitton WELLINGs. 


There is nothing very striking either in the words of this song 
or their setting ; it will add another to the repertory of common- 
place amateurs, with the negative merit of not being displeasing 
or offensive. The key is E flat, common time, the octave E to E 
the compass. 


Turnham Toll. Song. Words by F. E. Wearnerty. Words by 
Mitton WELLINGS. 

A homely ditty in the old style, illustrating a love which is 

more practical than sentimental. The words and music are well 


suited to each other. Key G, 6-8 time, compass D to F, ten 
notes. 


Sous les Roses. Scene de Ballet. Pour le Piano, par CHar.es 
NEUSTEDT. 
A pleasing and showy little sketch, which will repay for the 
moderate care and attention required to get it up. Its study will 
be both agreeable and profitable to the young player. 


True to the end. Song for Baritone. Words by Epwarp OxeEn- 
FORD. Music by ALFRED Scorr Garry. 

Another song on Mr. Gatty’s favourite model, the style in 
which he is most successful. It is rather dismal, but to many 
that will be a recommendation ; and the bass of the accompani- 
ment is often in unison with the voice-part—an assistance our 
amateur baritones will not despise. The song is too long, we 
should think, for most listeners. It opens in D minor, we 
have then F major, D minor, F major, F minor, and the close in 
F major; the time is alternately 4-4 and 12-8. This laying-out 
is undoubtedly popular, and Mr. Gatty’s songs have pretty well 
‘* gone the round of the Trade.” 


Who shall say? Song. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. Music 
by Franz Ast. 

Half-a-dozen trite non-sequiturs fitted to a tuneful little ditty. 
Herr Abt must have written hundreds of a similar kind, and his 
pen seems equal to all calls on it. Key C, 3-4 time, compass 
B to E. 





(Sranuey Lucas, Weser & Co.) 
The Lark may sing. (A love song.) Words by E. J. Sroxes. 
Music by J. F. Reap. 

Mr. Read has apparently endeavoured to write a song of what 
is called uncertain tonality, perhaps as a puzzle to the tonic-solfaist 
who takes it up for the first time. It has some pleasing phrases 
in the air, and the accompaniment shows sume skill: bunt Mr. 
Read would have written better on a simpler model. It is in com- 
mon time, and the extreme notesare 0 and E. There is choice 
as to where T. 8. F. shall place his do. 


Chanson d’Avril. (Sweet April.) Paroles de Remy Belleau. 
English words by W. Harpince. Mysic by A. G. Tuomas. 
Chanson de Mai. Paroles de Gustave Napaup. Musique de 
Arrtuur G. THomas. 
The former of these songs has a pretty melody which derives 
piquancy from the peculiar rhythm of the words ; these of course 
are French in sentiment as well as in form. The English render- 





ing may be regarded as a curiosity—a kind of puzzle: no one will 
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sing them who can manage the original. 
mon time, compass D to G. 

The May-song is pleasing. but we fancy too long, and rather 
laboured; and to English minds the French verse seems bombas- 
tic and trivial. The key is B flat, 2-4 time, compass C to F. 


The song is in G, com- 


Lord Ullin’s Daughter. A story told in four-part chorus. With 
pianoforte accompaniment. By Arruur F. Jackson. 

An interesting part-song, a free use of unison passages in the 
voice parts and a spirited obbligato accompaniment uniting to 
produce an effective ensemble. It is not difficult, and will admit 
of the rough rendering of amateurs. 

Six Songs from “Gwen.” A Drama in Monologue. 
Author of ‘‘The Epic of Hades.” 
MACFARREN. 

No. 1. As on the clear Hillsides. 
2. Oh/ vermeil Rose and sweet / 

What shall I do for my love? 

Oh, soft Dove / 

Bring with you the last sweet Rose. 

6. When I walked careless on the Hills. 


By the 
The Musie by G. A. 


- - 


cr 


Six songs by the Cambridge Professor and the Principal of the 
Royal Academy—especially when the musician interprets poetry 
instead of merely fitting a tune to ‘* words’’—offer a prospect of real 
enjoyment. At any rate we know what we shall not find; and 
the genius and acquirements of the composer can hardly fail to 
inspire more or less sympathy with his conscientious work. The 
first song on the list gives at once earnest of graceful and appro- 
priate music illustrating a lovers’ walk on the breezy hillsides— 
all is fresh, bright, and varied: pure and healthy love—a pure 
and healthy atmosphere ; the music of nature and the harmony of 
souls. To indicate the mechanism of the song—we have a simple 
melody in six-eight time in F (one verse in A flat), charmingly but 
not obtrusively accompanied: few will be satisfied with a single 
hearing, few will forget it. It lies nicely for a tenor voice—its 
highest note is A. 

The second song is in a different style. Written in the ordi- 
nary four-crotchet time the arrangement of both melody and 
accompaniment, combined with the rhythm of the verse has an 
effect of freshness and novelty which shows the hand of the mas- 
ter. The keyis D flat; beyond a short episode in F, there is 
little modulation. The single note which forms the last bar of 
the accompaniment increases the wish to hearmore. The melody, 
ranging from A to D, lies well fora contralto voice. 

No. 3 is a song by the same personage (Gwen) as the last. It 
is very short, very engaging, and full of character. Any further 
detail must be sought in the song itself. 

No. 4 is another song for Gwen, quite in a different style, set in 
A minor to a flowing well phrased air in 3-4 time; though the 
form is modern, the effect is that of an old song whose teaching is 
authoritative. The last verse is in the major. 

No. 5 isa tenor song in D minor, 6-4 time: it is very drama- 
tic, and its impassioned phrases find apt illustration in the 
music, provided the singer can do justice to them. Still, although 
there are many beauties, we must confess that we think this song 
the weakest of the six. 

The last song, again for Gwen, is in E minor, a charming 
lament, which appears in the midst of its repining to be somewhat 
unreal, We are hardly surprised when this is shown by the break 
into the major, and the gush of melody which declares that the 
anticipation of loving sympathy and companionship can counter- 
act and compensate much suffering. This song, short and simple 
as it is, is a perfect gem. 

We cannot expect that every one will endorse our view of these 
songs: our purpose will be answered if we call attention to them. 
They seem to us to be eminently good and healthy music—equally 
removed from the trivial prettiness and the ugly crudities which 
are put forth as songs in the present day. To the student and 
young composer they may serve at the same time as a model and 
a beacon. 





[W. Reeves. } 
Op. 37. Words by Tuomas Moore. ‘ The 
Young Rose.” Adapted for the Voice by Guipo Parint. 


Nocturne by Chopin. Op. 15. Words by Tuomas Moorg. ‘“ The 
Wreath you wove.” Adapted for the Voice by Guipo Papin1. 
We have received the above, each copy being marked ‘ For 
Review.” Moore we have heard of and Chopin; the music of the 
one and the verse of the other are perfect. For the author of the 
forced union the kindest treatment is silence. Signor Guido 
Papini has certainly linked his name with those of two of the 
world’s greatest men: he will accept this acknowledgment as a 
‘* Review” of what he hasdone in his two “ adaptations.” 





Nocturne by Chopin. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Mr. J. L. Toole laid the memorial stone of a new theatre being 
erected in Glasgow for Mr. E. L. Knapp on Oct. 11. The theatre 
which is named the Royalty, will be a magnificent building, with 
accommodation for two thousand people. There was at the cere- 
mony a large and influential gathering. Amongst those present 
was Mr. Sims Reeves, and a telegram was received from Mr. 
Henry Irving hoping that Mr. Toole would not be nervous, and 
wishing success to the undertaking. 


The late so-called ‘* Festival” at Oswestry, with Mr. Henry 
Leslie as director, consisted of a performance of Handel's 
‘* Messiah” inthe morning and a miscellaneous concert in the 
evening. We may expect that every provincial concert will be 
entitled a ‘* Festival” for the future. 


A new organ, which cost about £500, was opened on the evening 
of Oct. 8, at the Wesleyan Chapel, Cliftonville, Margate, by Mr. 
Frederic Archer, of London. 


Miss Elsworthy (Mrs. Arcedeckne) a well-known actress, died in 
Brighton on Oct. 5. 


On Oct.7 the parish church of Halifax was reopened after a 
complete restoration from designs by the late Sir Gilbert Scott, 
the Archbishop of York being the preacher. 


The reopening of New College Chapel, Oxford, which has been 
restored at a cost of about £25,000, and the celebration of the 
500th anniversary of the college, took place on Oct 14, a large and 
distinguished company being present. The Bishop of Winchester 
delivered an address, in which he traced the rise and progress of 
the collegiate system, with especial reference to the labours of 
William of Wykeham. In the evening a large company dined in 
the college hall. 


At Mr. Riseley’s popular evening concert, on Oct. 20, at the 
Colston Hall, Bristol, the program included the Overtures to 
* Oberon” and “ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony, No. 1, in C major, Massenet's “‘ Sctnes Pittoresques,” for 
orchestra, Gounod’s ‘‘ Funeral March of a Marionette,” Sir 
Herbert Oakeley’s Minuet and Trio in A, and his “* Edinburgh 
March,” both pieces being conducted by the composer. In spite 
of the fact of the Festival having taken place during the preceding 
week the hall was crowded. 


At the Parish Church of Leamington Priors a fine organ by 
Hill and Son was opened by Sir Herbert Oakeley on the 31st Oct. 
There were Anthems by Sir H. 8S. Oakeley, and Sir F. Ouseley ; 
and ‘*The Heavens are telling,” by Haydn, was sung. Sir 
Herbert Oakeley, also played the following—The “ Nightingale ” 
Chorus (‘*Solomon”), ‘How excellent” (‘Saul’) Handel; 
Aria and Fugue, ‘* Mein gliubiges Herz,” Bach; Andante from 
Quartet in D minor, Mozart; Prelude and Fugue, in G major, 
Mendelssohn ; Festival March, ‘‘ Edinburgh.” Oakeley. Some 
‘* Festival’ Services are to follow on the 1st and 2nd inst. ; at one 
of which Sir Frederick Ouseley preaches; and on the 5th and 
6th inst. the “* Messiah” is to be given with full band and chorus. 
The organ built by Hill and Son has three manuals, CC to G, 
56 notes, and pedal board CCC, to F, 30 notes. It contains 34 
stops. 

The Consecration of St. Mary’s, Edinburgh, took place on the 
80th ult. The organ is built by Messrs. H. Willis and Son, from 


a specification prepared, at request of the trustees, by Sir 
Herbert Oakeley. The instrument, which stands in the North 
Transept, has four manuals, and some 60 stops, including one 
of 32 feet, wood, on the pedal org*n. It is blown by a gas engine as 
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improved and patented by Messrs. Willis, and lately introduced 
at Salisbury and St. Paul’s Cathedrals, &c. 


A series of chamber concerts has been started at Birmingham 
by Mr. Stephen 8. Stratton, which bids fair to become popular. 
The first concert took place at the Masonic Hall witn the follow- 
ing program :—Quartet in D major, No. 10 (strings), Mozart; 
Nocturne in G flat, (pianoforte), Henselt ; Caprice in EK (pianoforte) 
Schumann ; Sonata in A minor, Op. 21 (piano and violin) Zimmer- 
man; Polonaise in C, Op. 3 (pianoforte) Chopin; Trio in D minor, 
Op. 25 (pianoforte, violin, and violoncello) F. E. Bache. The 
string quartet was Mr. Abbott, Mr. Ward, Mr. S. Blythe, and 
Mr. J. Owen; the pianist Mrs. Hale. The subscription to four 
of these concerts is but three shillings! which speaks well for 
good taste in Birmingham among the masses. The next concert 
is fixed for Tuesday evening, November 25, when the program 
will comprise: Quartetin G major, Op. 18, No. 2. strings (Beet- 
hoven); Sonata appassionata, in F minor, Op. 57 (Beethoven) ; 
Sonata, in D major, Op. 128, piano and violin (Raff); Trio, in A 
major, Op. 26, piano, violin, and ’cello (W. S. Bennett). The solo 
pianist will be Mr, C. J. Duchemin. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


It is stated that a testimonial benefit is shortly to be organised 
for Mr. Belford the actor, and that Mr. Hollingshead is prepared 
to give the use of the Gaiety for that purpose. 


Mr. Murray will shortly publish a ‘ Dictionary of Hymnology,” 
a companion to existing hymn books, by the Rev. John Julian, 
The work is intended to show the origin and history of the hymns 
contained in the principal hymnals used by the Church of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, and various dissenting bodies. 


Messrs. Blackwood have published the translation of the Roman 


Breviary on which Lord Bute has been engaged for nearly nine 
years. 


Messrs. Masters and Co. will publish early in November an 
edition of Mr. Alexander’s ‘* Moral Songs,” in small quarto, with 
eighty fine engravings in wood, from drawings by E. M. Wimperis, 
W.H. J. Boot, W. P. Leitch, and other artists. The illustrations 
have been engraved by J. D.Cooper. They have also nearly ready 
‘‘ The Beautiful Face,” a romantic story for the young, by Mrs. F. 
J. Mitchell, with illustrations by C. O. Murray; and “ Pat,” a new 
book for children by Stella Austin. 


It is stated that the accomplished Russian pianist, Mdme. 
Annette Essipoff, has just been affianced at Vienna to her early 
master, Leschetitzky. 


A school for gratuitous instruction in pianoforte playing, har- 
mony, and choral singing, has been opened in Leghorn. It is 
called the Istituto Luigi Cherubini. 


Miss Lillian Bailee, the young American pupil of Mdme. Viardot 
Garcia, who made her début last season at one of the concerts of 
the Philharmonic Society, is engaged by Mr. Arthur Chappell to 
sing at the Monday Popular Concerts in November. 


During the three months ending 30th September, 37,497 persons 
attended the Guildhall library, and 26,295 the reading-room ; as 
against 31,232 (library), and 22,943 (reading-room), for the same 
period last year. 


The Opéra Comique in Paris, having undergone an extensive 
restoration, reopened on Oct. 11 with the ‘* Pré aux Clercs.” 


A new theatre has been opened in Geneya, which, next to the 
opera houses in Paris and Vienna, is the largest in Europe. It 
has been built from the proceeds of the legacy left to the city by 
the Duke of Brunswick. 


Kensington House, late the residence of Mr. Albert Grant, has 
again been offered for sale by auction at the Mart. The biddings 
went up tu 179,000/., but at this it was not sold. The reserve 
price was generally believed to be 200,0001. 


Madame Roger, widow of the tenor, Gustave Roger, recently 
deceased, has presented M. Vaucorbeil, the director of the Grand 
Opéra, with the bust of her late husband (by Gayrard), as John of 
Leyden, in the Prophéte. 


The ninth season of the concerts of the Royal Albert Hall 
Choral society will commence on Thursday, November 6th, with 
Mr. Barnby as conductor. 


M. Henri Martin will be formally received into the French 





eulogium of M. Thiers will be delivered by M. Marmier instead of 
M. Emile Ollivier. 


The Place du Temple in Paris has been definitively selected as 
the site for the proposed statue of Béranger. The Paris muni- 
cipality has voted 1000 fr. towards the work. 


Mr. Graves, of Pall-mall, has presented the committee of the 
University College hospital with twelve framed engravings, princi- 
pally by Landseer, to be placed on the walls of one of the wards. 


Mr. Stephen Masset leaves for the Cape of Good Hope and Port 
Natal, where he will introduce his readings, songs, and incidents of 
travel, that he has given elsewhere with success, 


The preparation for the Sunday ‘ function” at Archdeacon 
Dunbar’s church has involved an appeal to Bow Street, where, on 
Oct. 20, one John Smith was charged before Mr. Flowers with 
being drunk and breaking windows. Mr. Tagg, one of the 
officials of St. Andrew’s Tavistock-place, stated that the Defen- 
dant had been employed there as a cleaner, but was under notice 
to quit. On Saturday evening, Oct. 18, while some ladies were 
decorating the church for the choral services on Sunday, Defendant 
came to the door and began kicking it. When the door was opened, 
he forced himself into the choir and threw one of the ladies 
down some steps, threatening to assault witness. He was at 
length given into custody, but not till he had smashed some 
windows. There was no disposition, however, to press the 
charge. Mary Blake said she was engaged in pinning some lace 
to the altar, assisted by a little girl, when Defendant forced his 
way into the church and threatened to strike her with a poker. 
The last witness interposed, and then the Defendant hurled 
her down the steps and declared he would kill her. He was 
drunk, and used filthy language. The Defendant said he had 
duties at the church and had no right to be shut out, especially 
by a lady who did not belong to their creed, and had no right to 
be there. Mr. Flowers asked the witness if there had been any 
previous altercation or ill-feeling between them? Miss Blake: 
He was annoyed because I once showed him how to clean brass 
candlesticks. Seeing that he was polishing them with oil and 
brickdust I told him that was not the way to do it. Defendant: 
She doesn’t belong to our creed, and she has made reflections 
on the domestic affairs of our Archdeacon. She is a false 
woman. Mr. Flowers: Well, Miss Blake, are you a false 
woman? Witness: Certainly not, sir. Quite the reverse. Mr. 
Flowers said the conduct of the Defendant was very unbecoming 
in a church, and if the lady had pressed the charge of assault it 
would have been his duty to treat the case differently ; he fined 
him 20s., and required him to finda surety in £10 to keep the 
peace. 


The Committee of the Sunday School Union purpose bringing 
out their present serial, Kind Words, as a penny weekly for 
Boys and Girls, under the title of ‘* Young England.” The first 
number will be ready before Christmas. 


At the Central Criminal Court on Oct. 21, before the Recorder, 
Valentine Dobrowski, a person known to the musical world, 
surrendered to answer a charge of having forged a receipt. Mr. 
Grain and Mr. Tickell prosecuted ; and Mr. Metcalfe, Q.C., and 
Mr. F. H. Lewis appeared for the Defendant. The Prosecutor 
was Signor Foli, the well-known singer, and the contention on 
his part was that a certain song called ‘‘ The Tar’s Return” was 
his property, and the offence imputed to the Defendant was 
that he had signed the name of Signor Mora to a receipt for 
thirty shillings as the price paid for the words of the song in 
question, which was afterwards set to music and sung by Signor 
Foli. The Defendant claimed to be entitled to the property in 
the song, and asserted that he was justified in giving the peg: a 
in question, and it appeared that a summons taken out at the 
Guildhall Police-court upon the same question was dismissed. 
The Jury returned a verdict of Not Guilty. 


The personalty of the late Mr. George Thomas Metzler, of Great 
Marlborough-street, music and musical instrument seller, has 
been sworn under £50,000. 


Plato Radoneschsky, a favourite Russian operatic singer, died 
at Moscow on Oct.1. He sang in concerts in Germany and Italy 
some fifteen years since with great success. The deaths are also 
announced of three Italian composers, Gaetano Carcia of Naples, 
Felice Frasi of Vercelli, and Augusto Borgioli of Prato. 


An English version of Wagner's libretto to ‘“‘ Parsifal,”” by Mr. 
F. Corder, will very shortly be published by Messrs. Schott. 


The “ Merchant of Venice” is to be produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre on Saturday, November 1, with a completeness in every 





Academy on the 20th November, when the speech in reply to his 


department hitherto unattempted, by Mr. Irving. 
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Mr. J. H. Middleton has, according to the Standard, lately 
recognised two white marble pillars in the Ashmolean Museum 
as being the corner pillars of Torregiano’s altar in Henry VIL.’s 
Chapel, which was destroyed by a mob in 1643. 


The opening of the Connaught Theatre, Holborn, was postponed 
from Oct. 25 till Nov. 1. 


Mdile. Prevost, a pupil of Signor Caravoglia, in consequence 
of her success last season at the Italian Opera, Malta, has been 
engaged for the Teatro Carcano, Milan, and will appear as prima 
donna in Signor Canspa’s opera ** Ricardo Terzo.” 


Madame Etelka Gerster-Gardini will be unable to fulfil her 
engagement as prima donna of Mr. Mapleson’s operatic company 
in America this season, owing to interesting circumstances 
incidental to the married life of even the most eminent prime 
donne. It is probable that she will be replaced by Mdlle. 
Marimon. 


The formal proclamation of the Welsh National Eisteddfod of 
the year 1880 was made at Carnarvon, where the great literary 
gathering will be held. The occasion was observed with great 
ceremony. 

At Trinity College, London, on Thursday, Oct. 23, Mr. Lennox 
Browne, F.R.C.S., delivered the first of a course of ten lectures 
on the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the organs of voice 
and hearing in relation to the art of music, to be delivered by 
himself and Dr. Llewelyn Thomas. 


The committee of the St. Pancras Workmen’s Exhibition have 
decided to hold another exhibition next October. It will be open 
to all within the metropolitan district, but will be restricted to 
exhibits completed or made during the twelve months preceding 
October, 1880. This year’s exhibition closed on the evening of 
Oct. 27. 


Madame Patti and Signor Nicolini enter on their engagement 
at the Royal Opera in Berlin on the lst of November. ‘ Faust,” 
‘* La Traviata,” and *‘ Lucia” are selected by the diva as the 
operas in which she is to appear. From Berlin Madame Patti 
will start on her tour through Germany, which, after the war 
of France, when she was still married to the Marquis de Caux, 
she had declined to visit professionally. 


Oscar Blumenthal, the art critic of one of the Berlin papers, has 
met with a failure on bringing out a new comedy entitled “ T'he 
Deputies,” which proved a common farce, devoid of the wit and 
intelligence attributed to him on account of his previous pro- 
duction. At the first night of his play quite a scene took place 
in the theatre. 


Figaro says that on November 13, the day fixed for M. Henri 
Martin’s reception at the Académie Frangaise by M. Marmier, M. 
Emile Ollivier will publish a brochure entitled ‘* Thiers 4 l’ Académie 
et dans I’Histoire.” 


Mr. Hollingshead has completed his arrangements for a season 
of two months’ French plays at the Gaiety Theatre next season. 
Malle. Sarah Bernhardt, with M. Coquelin and a strong company, 
will appear for the first month. “ Frou Frou,” ** Adrienne 
Lecouvreur,” and * Jeanne Marie” are among the plays proposed, 
as well as a selection from the classic repertory. 


M. Rosa, sculptor, of Rome, has been charged by the Muni- 
cipality of Milan to execute the monument to be raised in the 
Duomo to the memory of Victor Emmanuel. 


M. Vaucorbeil, the Director of the Grand Opéra, Paris, has 
returned from a visit to Verdi with the composer’s permission to 
produce ‘ Aida,” the rehearsals of which work are to be com- 
menced without delay. M. Vaucorbeil will spend 800,000 francs 
in mounting the work. Verdi will come to Paris to superintend 
the rehearsals in person, and will write a new divertissement. 
The first performance is to take place in February next. 


A new work by ‘Mark Twain ” may be expected shortly to 
make its appearance. 


Three years ago the municipal administration of Paris under- 
took to draw up a general inventory of all the artistic riches, 
pictures, engravings, statues, &c., contained in the edifices 
belonging to the city. An analogous work is being carried out 
in the seventy-one suburban communes of the department of the 
Seine. 


Mr. George Rignold having taken Drury Lane Theatre, will 
produce on Noy. 1 Shakespeare’s ‘* Henry V.,” in which he will 
make his reappearance in England, having played the part many 
hundred times in America and Australia. 








The trial between the Marquis de Caux and Madame Adelina 
Patti, for the settlement of their matrimonial dfficulties, will 
come on for hearing in November. 

The Leicester Mercury speaks well of ‘ Celia the Gipsy Girl,” 
composed by Mr. Mallandaine, of the Princess’s Theatre, London. 
We read :—‘* In the manner in which the libretto has been wedded 
to music, there is muchtoadmire. Mr. Mallandaine has executed a 
difficult task with marked ability. If he is unable to rival the grand- 
est effects of the great masters, he has at all events succeeded in 
producing much that cannot fail to please and delight. ‘ Celia’ 
may, musically, contain nothing very original, sensational, or 
impressive; but it is at least an opera of considerable merit, and 
one that supplies an entertainment uniformly excellent and agree- 
able, and occasionally sparkling and delightful. It contains 
several fine ballads that may be expected to become popular; a 
couple of charming duets ; and one or two good choruses that ‘ go’ 
with vigour and effect. Of Mr. Mallandaine’s orchestration it is 
impossible to speak otherwise than highly. The composer is 
evidently thoroughly familiar with the capabilities of his instru- 
ments, and possesses sufficient technical knowledge to be able to 
manipulate and combine them with the maximum of efficiency 
and success.” 


The new Christmas spectacle at the Alhambra will be an 
adaptation of the French fairy piece, ‘‘ Rothomago,” the music by 
MM. Planquette and Serpette. The piece will contain three 
‘* grand ballets.” 


A young American lady—Miss Hope Glen—a pupil of Lamperti, 
will sing at the Crystal Palace on Nov, 1. 


For a few Sundays the Aldersgate Gallery of Paintings—a col- 
lection of works by and after the old masters, which has been 
generously placed at the disposal of the committee of the Sunday 
Society—will be open from two till five p.m. at Hamsell-street, 
Jewin-street, E.C. On Sunday, Nov. 2, in connection with the 
opening of this, the fifth of the series of Sunday Art Exhibitions 
inaugurated by the society, the Rev. William Rogers, recior of 
Bishopsgate, will deliver an address, 








TueatricaL Rerorm.—What, then, can be done in order to 
effect that change in the drama which it is admitted by all is 
desirable. Here the advisability of establishing a national theatre 
becomes apparent—not a theatre subsidised by the State, which 
I fear would (as has been frequently asserted by competent judges) 
soon become a mockery, delusion, and a snare. What we require 
is a competent authority to consider the merits of new dramas, 
whether by celebrated or unknown authors, and a theatre where 
the best plays might be performed with more respect for the 
artistic merits of the pieces and the performers than for popular 
taste and prejudice. That such a theatre thus managed would 
not, at any rate for some considerable time, be commercially a 
paying concern I feel tolerably confident, but it is for that very 
reason that some extraneous assistance is necessary to its success- 
ful establishment and conduct. A national theatre established 
solely with a view to maintaining a company of players must per- 
force soon become a very hothed of jobbery and incompetency, but 
a national theatre carried on under the direction of the leading 
members of the dramatic profession (actors, managers, and 
critics), with a view of producing the best plays in the most 
artistic manner, unfettered by popular fancies and tastes, would 
be a boon to the whole theatrical profession, and do more towards 
elevating the drama than the daily attendance at a theatre of all 
the bishops, priests, and deacons in the realm. We have able 
actors enough who would gladly in the interest of their art lend 
their valuable assistance to any plan which was feasible, and the 
success of which was guaranteed by the co-operation of the many 
sincere lovers of the drama ; and managers would rather welcome 
than view with jealousy any scheme which, far from being their 
rival for public favour, would do much towards elevating the 
drama, and would enable them to avail themselves of the best 
modern dramas without entailing upon them the serious risks 
they are now obliged to run in placing upon the boards untried 
pieces, and the heavy losses which they would doubtless frequently 
incur were they to lend a ready ear to the importunities of un- 
known authors, whose works, however good, they are unable to 
test,—Henry Gwynne, in Social Notes. 
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